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CHAPTER  I. 

Time  went  on,  and  for  a  wliile  they  Avere  at 
peace  at  Kerguennec,  but  anxiety  returned. 

During   their  stay  at    L ,  a  note   had 

reached  the  chevalier  from  his  uncle.  '  Send 
me  Thurio  for  news,'  it  said,  '  if  you  can 
spare  him.  Do  not  delay.'  And  the  chevalier 
had  sent  his  man  to  Provence  at  once. 

In  spite  of  happiness  and  pleasure,  the 
chevalier  had  never  passed  a  day  without 
pondering  over  this  note,  and  trying 
to    imagine     what     it    meant.      He    had 
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spoken  of  it  to  Renee,  and  as  time  passed 
and  Tliurio  did  not  appear,  and  no  news 
came,  they  both  feared  that  something 
serious  had  happened.  Now  and  then  the 
young  chevalier  would  speak  of  rushing 
away  and  going  to  Cahors,  but  it  was 
difficult  to  leave  her  he  loved — so  difficult 
that  he  could  not  do  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  Renee  would  not 
advise  him  to  go.  Not  that  she  would  not 
have  spared  the  sunshine  of  his  presence 
— she  was  ready  for  this,  or  any  self-sacri- 
iice — but  from  the  very  beginning  she  had 
dreaded  his  leaving  Brittany ;  a  kind  of 
intuition  told  her  he  should  beware  of 
returning  to  Provence  ;  and  the  long  ab- 
sence of  Thurio  increased  a  thousandfold 
fears  so  terribly  justified  in  those  days. 

Therefore  she  did  not  advise  him  to  go, 
although  she  would  willingly  have  risked 
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the  journey  herself;  although  the  kind 
words  written  by  her  relation  that  was 
to  be,  had  touched  her  heart,  and  she 
could  but  wish  him  well ;  although  she 
too  considered  it  an  unfeeling  thing  to 
leave  the  old  man  to  go  through  all  those 
troublous  times  alone,  when  his  own  gener- 
osity of  heart  had  prompted  him  to  advise 
his  nephew  to  stop  where  he  was  sure  of 
happiness. 

They  had  written  letters,  carefully- 
worded  letters,  and  he  might  not  have 
guessed  their  purport ;  yet  they  had  at 
least  told  him  plainly  that  they  were  anxious 
for  news  from  him.  How  was  it,  then, 
that  no  answer  came  ? 

'  Renee,  I  shall  have  to  go.' 

'  Ah,  wait  yet  awhile ;  Thurio  will 
return,  and  if  not — if  not — how  could  you 
€xpect  to  return   to   me?     When  he  had 
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failed,  how  could  you  succeed  ?  If  he  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies, 
how  can  you  hope  to  escape  ?  Wait  a 
while, — wait  a  while  yet.' 

And  to  Rohan  de  Carnoet  she  would 
say, 

'  Help  me  to  detain  him,  I  have  a  fore- 
boding that  if  he  leaves  us  we  shall  never 
see  him  again.  I  fear  his  uncle  may 
be  either  dead  or  dying ;  of  what  use 
would  his  presence  be  to  him  ?  And, 
even  if  it  were,  would  it  not  be  risking 
two  lives  instead  of  one  ?  He  must  not 
leave  us.' 

'  He  will  not  leave  vou,  mademoiselle, 
if  I  can  prevent  it.  Love  has  such 
j)resentiments,  although  they  may  not 
become  true ;  but  how  can  one  bear  to 
part  with  one's  dearest  in  such  a  case? 
Be  sure  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  keep 
him,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  yours.' 
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'  Tell  me,'  lie  asked  De  Valvourgs  one 
day,  '  are  those  enemies, — or  that  enemy 
your  servant  spoke  of  one  day  to  us — 
much  to  be  feared  ?' 

'  The  one  enemy  I  know  of  need  not 
have  been  feared  in  ordinary  times, 
but  now  of  course  all  is  changed,  and 
every  kind  of  evil  may  be  expected.  You 
know,  I  am  the  son  of  the  only  sister  of  my 
uncle,  but  his  father  was  one  of  a  large 
family,  and  if  I  died  there  would  be  many 
to  claim  the  inheritance.  My  uncle  often 
spoke  to  me  of  the  trouble  it  would  have 
been  to  him  if  I  had  not  come  into  the 
world;  for  he  never  took  to  those  rela- 
tives. One  of  them,  a  cousin  of  mine, 
mortally  offended  him.  I  was  young 
then,  and  very  hot-tempered,  as  you  can 
imagine,  and  having  witnessed  his  insult- 
ing manner  towards  my  uncle  in  a  certain 
emergency,  I  followed  him  and  asked  him 
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to  go  back  and  apologise  ;  and  the  end 
was — well,  he  received  the  thrashing 
Thurio  spoke  of.' 

'  And  that  man  lives  ?' 

'  He  is  not  dead,  to  my  knowledge.' 

'  And  he  lives  where  ?' 

'  He  lives — why,  yes,  he  lives  close  to  us 
at  Cahors.' 

Rohan  de  Carnoet  looked  grave. 

'  I  suppose  he  would  know  of  your 
being  here  ?' 

'  No,  I  should  not  think  he  would  ;  my 
uncle  is  not  likely  to  have  told  him ;  and 
unless  Thurio  chattered -' 

'  Thurio  may  have  boasted  of  your  good 
luck.  Does  he  know  these  people  who 
would  profit  by  your  death  ?' 

*  Oh,  dear,  yes  !  he  has  known  them  all 
his  life.' 

'  Would  he  be  on  his  guard  with  them  ?' 

'  Yes ;    but  we  southerners  are  not   al- 
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ways  watchful  over  our  tongues ;  they 
often  run  away  with  our  good  judgment. 
Besides,  I  never  hid  myself 

'They  would  not  injure  Thurio?' 
'  I  think  not  ;  why  should  they  ?' 
'  If  he   told  anyone  of  your   anxiety  to 
hear  from  your  uncle,  they  might  rely  on 
your  coming,  if  they  prevented  him  from 

returning  to  you — and  then But  all 

this  is  a  very  imaginary  scheme  of  evil- 
doing  which  I  suppose  we  really  have  no 
right  to  indulge  in.  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
to  me  to  know  these  things  in  order  to  see 
that  you  are  not  safe  when  once  in  Pro- 
vence. Thurio's  delay  speaks  for  itself,  and 
only  increases  the  importance  of  your 
uncle's  discreet  note.  It  is  my  belief  that 
you  can  do  no  good,  and  that  perhaps 
your  uncle  may  now  be — dying  or  even — 

dead ' 

'  Oh,  no,  no  !   dead  without   a  word  to 
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me  !  It  is  impossible,  De  Carnoet,  impossi- 
ble !  He  was  very  fond  of  me ;  I  was  his  child 
of  adoption,  the  son  of  his  beloved  sister; 
he  would  have  sent  me  a  word  to  say  that 
he  was  ill.  He  cannot  be  dead  ;  it  is  mon- 
strous to  me  to  think  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
that  I  should  never  see  him.  De  Carnoet, 
I  wish  to  Heaven  you  had  not  said  this  !' 

'  But  you  know  it  is  only  a  supposition  ; 
I  know  nothing  about  it,  no  more  than 
you  do  yourself,  but  we  are  bound  to  look 
on  all  sides  in  this  time  of  anxiety.' 

'  Yes — for  her  sake  ;  but  for  her,  nothing 
w^ould  keep  me  here  now.  For  her  sake  I 
try  to  still  my  conscience,  although  it  is 
often  difficult ' 

'  Then  you  Avill  wait  for  Thurio's  return, 
or  for  news  ?' 

'  I  will  wait,'  the  young  chevalier  replied. 
But  he  was  dejected  and  sad. 

A  man  of  warm  affection,  with  a  lively 
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conscience  and  imagination,  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  be  so  tried ;  but  De  Carnoet 
knew  what  now  would  have  to  be  guarded 
against — his  rushing  madly  away  from 
them  some  day  unknown  to  them  all,  and 
thereby  increasing  the  danger  of  losing  his 
life. 

They  were  all  seated  one  afternoon  by  a 
huge  fire,  talking  quietly  and  listening  to 
the  howling  wind  outside,  when  a  servant 
came  in  and  said  that  a  man  of  foreign 
appearance  had  just  been  brought  by  a 
peasant  to  the  gates  ;  he  came  from  Pro- 
vence, he  said.  The  man  was  there — would 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  see  him  ? 

'  See  him !'  In  a  moment  De  Valvourgs 
had  started  to  his  feet.  '  See  him !  of 
course,  of  course,  but  where?'  he  went  on, 
turning  to  his  friends. 

'  Here,  here — bring  him  here  at  once, 
Mathieu.' 
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'  Ah,  I  shall  hear  at  last  !'  cried  the 
young  chevalier,  in  an  ecstacy  of  surprise 
and  joy. 

But  his  face  turned  pale  with  disap- 
pointment as  the  stranger  was  brought 
before  him,  for  he  was  not  one  of  those 
people  he  had  known  at  Cahors,  but  a 
dark-looking  man  with  black,  piercing 
eyes,  thick  mouth,  and  lowering  brows. 

'  Who  sent  you  here  ?'  De  Valvourgs 
asked  him. 

'My  master,  who  is  watching  by  the 
bedside  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Cahors.' 

'  Watching  !  My  uncle  in  bed  !  He  is 
ill,  then  ? — Speak  !  What  is  your  message  ? 
W^ho  is  your  master  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  my  uncle  ?' 

'My  master  is  Monsieur  Robert  de 
Cahors.' 

'  Monsieur  Robert  de  Cahors  !     I  do  not 
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remember  the  name  of  Robert.  It  is 
strange.     Where  is  it  he  lives  ?' 

'  With  the  comte  now ;  he  lived  till 
lately  in  the  south  of  the  Gironde.' 

'  And  now  at — Cahors  !  How  long  has 
he  been  there  ?' 

'  For  five  weeks.' 

'  Five  weeks  !  Then  Thurio  must  have 
seen  him.' 

'  Who  is  Thurio  ?' 

'  My  servant.  Were  you  there  with 
your  master  all  the  time  ?' 

'  1  was.' 

'  And  you  did  not  see  anyone  coming 
from  me  to  my  uncle  ?' 

'  No  one.' 

The  chevalier,  astonished  and  distressed^ 
went  on, 

'  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?' 

'  Only  this :  that  Monsieur  le  Comte 
wants  to  see  you  before  he  dies.' 
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'  Before — he  dies  !  Then  he  is  very  ill  ? 
Have  you  seen  him  T 

'No.' 

'  Never  ?' 

'  Never.* 

'What  is  he  ill  of?  Have  you  any 
idea?' 

'  I  am  not  sure.' 

'  When  did  you  leave  Cahors  ?' 

'  About  twelve  days  ago.' 

'  Twelve  days,  and  you  did  not  see 
Thurio  at  Cahors?'  Then,  turning  to 
his  friends  in  his  distress,  'What  shall 
I  do  ?  Advise  me.  Shall  I  go  at 
once  r' 

But  the  comte,  seated  away  from  the 
glow  of  the  fire,  which  lighted  up  in  fitful 
rays  the  messenger's  features  and  gave 
them  a  strange  expression  of  restlessness, 
asked  the  man, 

'  Do  you  bring  any  sign  or  any  proof  so 
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that  we  may  believe  your  messao;e  to  be 
true  and  coming  from  the  Comte  de 
Cahors?' 

•  Believe  my  message  to  be  true !'  ex- 
claimed the  man,  with  a  laugh,  '  that  you 
may  do  as  you  please ;  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  travel  in  these  days,  and  many 
were  asked  to  come  before  me  who  refused. 
I  accepted,  because  the  reward  was  better 
to  me  than  my  life,  as  it  happened ;  but 
now  I  have  done  what  I  was  asked  to  do, 
and  I  shall  leave  you  at  once.' 

'  What !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
came  on  an  errand  of  such  importance 
without  any  token  to  prove  the  truth  of 
your  assertions,  without  a  written  word, 
were  it  only,  "  Come,"  and  a  signature  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  must  believe 
the  first-comer  so  ?  I  suppose  you  know 
that  if  travelling  is  difficult  for  such  as  you, 
it  is    almost   impossible  for  Monsieur    le 
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Chevalier?  And  yet  he  is  to  go  thus — 
on  the  strength  of  a  verbal  message?' 

'  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  is  free  to  do  as 
he  pleases.' 

'  Can  you  not  tell  us  more, — give  us  some 
particulars  that  would  help  to  make  the 
thing  more  reliable?  You  knoAv  that 
every  man  values  his  own  life ;  surely 
you  would  not  ask  any  friend  of 
yours  to  risk  his  life  thus?  How  do 
you  know  that  the  Comte  de  Cahors  is  ill? 
You  have  not  seen  him,  you  say;  then 
what  post  do  you  fill  at  Cahors,  may  I 
ask  ?' 

A  dark  frown  came  on  the  man's 
face. 

'  The  post  I  fill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
all  this.  But  that  the  comte  is  ill  I  know, 
because  my  master  told  me,  and  because  I 
have  seen  the  doctor  go  once  or  twice 
every  day.' 
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'  Once  or  twice  every  day  !'  cried  the 
chevalier,  '  and  that  twelve  days  ago. 
Good  heavens  !  then  he  may  be  dying ;  he 
may  be  dead.' 

'I  did  not  mean  every  day  exactly, 
but  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  few  days.' 

'-  How  many  ?' 

•  Three  days,  I  think.' 

'  And  that  was  twelve  days  ago  ?  Are 
you  returning  at  once  ?  Would  you  take 
me  with  you,  and  help  me  to  reach  Cahors 
in  safety?' 

The  man  stared  at  him,  and  then  said, 

'It  is  a  strange  thing  that  you  ask 
there,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier ;  but  though 
I  am  a  poor  man  I  value  my  life  too.  What 
price  would  you  j)ay  for  the  risk  your 
presence  would  make  me  run  ?' 

'  Ah  !  truly  everything  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  price  with  you,'  interrupted  the 
comte.     '  Is  your  master  rich?' 
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The  man  moved  restlessly  away  from  the 
light  of  the  fire ;  then  replied,  in  a  sullen 
tone, 

'Yes,  very  rich.' 

'  Richer  than  I  am,  perhaps  ?' 

The  man  eyed  him  sharply  to  try  and 
guess  if  there  was  any  hidden  meaning  in 
the  w^ords  uttered,  and  did  not  answer  at 
once.     The  comte  repeated  his  question  : 

'  Is  he  richer  than  I  am.  do  you  think  ?' 

'How  am  I  to  know?' 

'  By  what  is  offered  to  you.  If  you  tell 
me  how  much  this  journey  was  paid  to 
you,  I  may  judge  what  I  could  give  a 
trusted  servant  for  the  same  service.' 

'  He  is  rich,  but  he  is  not  generous,' 
replied  the  man,  eyeing  the  comte  all  the 
time. 

'Well,  I  am  rich  and  generous;  name 
your  sum  and  enter  my  service.  AVill  you 
do  that  ?' 
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'Enter  your  service  to  do  what?' 

'First,  to  travel  with  Monsieur  le  Che- 
valier. Name  your  price — but  only  to  be 
paid  when  he  is  safe  at  Cahors.' 

'  Comte,'  interrupted  the  chevalier,  '  I 
will  find  my  way,  I ' 

'  Hush  !  let  me  secure  this  good  fellow's 
services  first ;  then  we  will  see  what  you 
can  do.  Do  you,  accept  my  proposal? 
Speak,  how  much  do  you  want?' 

The  man  laughed  a  queer,  cunning 
laugh,  and  said : 

'  You  are  deep,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  but 
some  men  there  are  in  the  world  who  have 
to  be  deep  every  day  of  their  life  in  order 
to  taste  bread,  and  you  will  not  catch 
me.  I  will  neither  go  with  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  nor  betray  my  master  to  you, 
were  you  even  more  generous  than  you 
say.' 

'  Perhaps  the  reward  offered  you  already 

VOL.  II.  C 
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for  your  services  is  above  what  I  could 
give,'  replied  the  comte,  changing  the 
tone  oi  bonhomie  he  had  adopted  till  then, 
and  speaking  more  sternly  and  haughtily. 
'When  a  fortune,  a  large  one,  is  at  stake, 
and  only  the  life  of  a  man  between  it  and 
those  who  want  it,  the  generosity  of  a 
third  person  must  be  great  indeed  to  make 
the  covetous  relinquish  it.' 

A  wicked  look  came  over  the  man's  face. 

'  And  in  that  neither  shall  you  catch 
me  ;  in  my  country  we  do  not  catch  flies 
Avith  vinegar.' 

'  Then  your  message  is  a  false  message 
— you  acknowledge  that?' 

'  What !  what  do  you  say  ?  False  !  my 
message — why  ?  AVhat  makes  you  say 
that?  It  is  as  true  as  that  I  am  alive.  I 
swear  it  on  my  mother's  head — I  have 
delivered  it  as  it  was  given  to  me.' 

'  As  it  was  given  to  you.     Then  there 
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remains  to  know  who  gave  it,  and  for  what 
motives.' 

'  My  master  gave  it ;  I  know  nothing  of 
his  motives.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  ?' 

'  What  would  be  his  motives  ?  He  is 
taking  care  of  a  dying  old  man  who  wants  to 
see  a  nephew  he  loved  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world  ;  and  he  sends  me  to 
tell  that  nephew.  What,  then,  can  his 
motives  be,  but  to  please  the  old  man  ? 
And  if  he  forgot  to  join  some  trifling  thing 
to  it  to  make  you  believe  me — what,  I  ask 
again,  what  of  that  ?  Is  not  a  nephew 
who  has  been  petted  and  made  rich  to 
come  and  see  the  men  that  have  made  him 
so — when  he  is  sent  for,  even  if  he  is  too 
ill  to  write  a  letter  ?' 

'  I  see,  with  pleasure,  that  you  know 
some    particulars  about  the  family  ;   it  is 

such  proofs  as  these  I  wanted  from  you, 

o2 
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to  see  if  you  really  came  from  Cahors. 
Do  you  know  any  of  those  nephews  or 
cousins  that  were  not  made  rich  by  the 
comte?' 

'  My  master '   and  then   he  stopped 

as  if  afraid  of  saying  something  wrong. 

'  Your  master  is  one,  you  would  say. 
Well,  it  is  praiseworthy  of  him  to  be  so 
considerate  and  kind,  for,  if  I  am  told 
the  truth,  he  will  get  nothing  of  this 
fortune.' 

'•  Oh,  will  he  not  ?'  And  the  expression 
of  the  man's  face  betrayed  him,  and  even 
the  chevalier,  who  in  his  grief -was  ready 
to  believe  everything,  caught  that  flitting, 
cunning  smile.  There  was  a  moment  of 
silence. 

'  My  man,'  went  on  the  comte,  '  I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  been  civil  to  you ;  you 
must  be  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  after  such 
a  long  and  anxious  journey  must  want  rest ; 
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vnll  you  go  with  my  servant?  he  will 
attend  to  you  to-night.' 

'  No  ;  I  shall  not  stop  here  to-night,  I 
must  go  back.  I  shall  sleep  in  the  next 
town,  it  will  be  so  much  gained  on  my 
journey  back,' 

'  I  am  sorry  you  refuse  my  hospitality, 
but  3^ou  may  go.     Good-evening.' 

The  man  seemed  embarrassed,  and  asked 
at  lastj 

'  Will  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  go  to 
Cahors  ?' 

'  What  can  that  be  to  you  ?  You  have 
delivered  your  message  for  which  you 
were  paid,  or  will  be  paid — Avhat  else  do 
you  require?' 

'  I  must  take  back  an  answer  to  my 
master.' 

'  You  shall  have  no  answer  to  take  back.' 

'But,  sir,  I  have  to  bring  an  answer 
back ;  I  cannot  go  like  this.' 
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'  You  shall  have  no  answer  to  such  an* 
untrustworthy  communication.  Give  us 
proofs  of  what  you  say,  and  then  shall 
you  have  an  answer,  but  not  before.' 

^  I  have  no  proofs,'  cried  the  man,  get- 
ting angry,  'and  if  a  nephew  that  has 
been  made  rich  cannot  take  the  trouble  of 
coming  to  see  his  dying  uncle,  so  much 
the  worse ;  I  wash  my  hands  of  him. 
It  is  shameful, — it  is  abominable  ;  he  does^ 
not  deserve  his  uncle's  fortune  to  be 
his.  I  am  going,  and  glad  to  go,  too. 
Good-night.' 

And  the  man,  in  his  fury,  looked  for  the 
door  first  one  way  and  then  another^ 
till  the  chevalier  himself  opened  it  for 
him.  As  he  passed,  he  said  between  his 
teeth, 

'No,  not  worthy  of  such  a  fortune,  a 
coward,  a  downright  coward,  who  can't 
even  risk  a  journey  for  it.' 
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A  painful  silence  fell  upon  all  after  tlie 
man's  departure,  eacli  was  busy  with  his 
OAvn  thoughts  and  his  own  fears.  It  was 
Renee  who  spoke  first. 

'  Chevalier,  that  man  is  not  trust- 
worthy ;  do  not  believe  him.' 

'  No,  I  am  afraid  he  is  not ;  but  one  can 
gather  this  from  what  he  said  :  that  my 
uncle's  life  is  in  peril.' 

'  Why,'  asked  the  comte,  ^  should  we 
speak  of  what  the  man  said  he  believed  ?' 

'  I  did  not  mean  that  he  was  ill,  but  that 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  villains.' 

'  Your  fortune  may  be,  De  Yalvourgs, 
but  not  your  uncle.  If  villains  had  had 
any  power  over  him,  you  would  have 
received  some  proofs  to  make  you  go 
to  him  ;  they  evidently  have  not  forced 
him  to  write  to  you.  I  believe  there 
is  something  wrong,  but  it  is  not  his 
life  they  want,  but  yours.     It  would  not 
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serve  their  ends  if  he  were  the  only  one  to 
die,  if  I  understand  aright.' 

'  The  only  one !'  cried  the  chevalier. 
'  But  how  do  you  know  I  am  not  the  only 
one  left  now,  or  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  those  villains  to  have  it  so  ?  I  will  go  ; 
I  must  see  for  myself.  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense  and  anxiety  any  more.  De  Car- 
noet,  you  may  be  right ;  perhaps  my  uncle 
is  no  more.  But  what,  then  ?  How  did 
he  die  ?  See  what  happened  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  L 's  property — am  I  a  ruined 

man  also  ?  Renee  !  Oh  !  Renee,  how  can 
I  hesitate  to  go  and  clear  up  this  mystery  ? 
I  must ;  for  I  have  no  right  to  you,  if 
— if  I  am  ruined.  Better  for  me  to  die  a 
quick  death ;  for  now  I  could  not  live 
away  from  you  all :  to  lose  Renee  would 
be  death  to  me,  a  slow,  lingering  death. 
You  must  bear  with  me,  I  must  go.  Say, 
dear  Renee,  is  it  not  right  I  should  ?' 
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She  went  to  him  with  extended  hands 
and  a  sweet,  sympathising  face. 

'  No,  chevalier,  you  shall  not  go.  Did 
I  not  tell  you  before  there  was  enough 
money  for  both,  if  we  lived  in  peace  here, 
and  were  you  not  willing  lately  it  should 
be  so  ?  Let  us  live  in  peace  then — in  less 
than  three  years  now  we  shall  have  plenty 
— and  do  not  leave  me.  News  will  come 
in  time,  if  you  wait.     Do  not  leave  me.' 

He  seized  her  hand  and  carried  it  to  his 
lips,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes. 

'  Leave  you  !  leave  you  !  Ah,  God  knows 
how  little  I  wish  to  leave  you — but — but, 
Renee,  duty  is  there,  I  fear — duty  to  you 
as  well  as  to  the  old  man  from  whom  1 
hold  everything — even  the  delight  of  know- 
ing you.  Renee,  was  not  that  villain  right 
— am  I  not  a  coward?' 

'  Coward  is  a  misplaced  word  here,'  said 
the   comte,  quietly.     '  We   all   know  that 
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your  hesitation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cowardice ;  life  is  a  gift  we  all  have  to 
treasure,  for  it  is  given  to  us  but  once  ;  and 
some  lives  are  so  bound  up  with  the  hap- 
piness of  others,  that  to  risk  them  wantonly 
would  be  to  act  as  an  unfeeling  coward. 
But  this  is  not  the  question  that  ought 
to  trouble  us  ;  common  people  will  use 
strong  words,  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  such.  Our  consideration  should  be 
whether  it  is  possible  to  apply  to  anyone 
for  news,  or  if  another  man  cannot  be 
sent.' 

'Yes,  another  can  be  sent,'  exclaimed 
Rohan ;  '  and  that  is  the  only  solution  I 
can  see  to  this  difficulty.' 

'  But  that  man,  who  shall  it  be  ?' 

•  I  will  go.' 

'You!' 

'  Yes,  you  will  trust  me ;  you  know  that 
I  shall  do   all  that  can   be   done  ;  that  I 
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shall  be  quiet  and  prudent  for  your  sake — 
for  the  sake  of  all ;  and  I  think  a  servant 
— unless  it  be  one  like  Thurio,  who  knows 
all  about  his  master — could  not  manage  to 
get  at  the  truth  so  easily  as  a  gentleman 
would.  De  Valvourgs,  you  will  give  me  all 
possible  information,  and  I  feel  sure  I  can 
manage  to  be  back  here  in  a  short  time. 
At  all  events,  I  shall  take  some  one  with 
me,  in  order  to  send  you  news  in  case  of 
delay.  All  my  plans  are  ready  in  my  head, 
and  I  long  to  go.  I  will  start  at  once,  and 
try  to  trace  that  fellow  as  far  as  the  next 
town.  I  will  take  horses — and  shall  over- 
take him  on  his  way;  he  did  not  notice 
me,  I  know ;  I  never  spoke.  I  shall 
follow  him  unknown  to  himself.  It  is  all 
settled  in  my  mind. — Therefore,  now  let  us 
be  up  and  doing,  and  let  everyone  help  me 
to  get  ready,'  he  added,  cheerfully. 

'  My  dear  Rohan '  began  the  comte. 
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'  You  shall  never  expose  your  life  for 
me,'  cried  De  Valvourgs ;  '  I  will  not  allow 
such  a  sacrifice.' 

'  Sacrifice !  And  who  would  miss  me 
if  anything  happened  to  me?  While 
you ' 

'  AYe  should  all  miss  you,'  the  comtesse 
exclaimed. 

Renee  said  nothing,  something  had 
struck  cold  to  her  heart ;  and  a  sense  of 
helplessness  fell  upon  her ;  she  remembered 

that  her  cousin  De  L had  said  to  her 

once,  '  In  case  of  trouble,  Rohan  it  is  who 
must  take  care  of  you  all ;  Rohan  who 
must  stop  with  you  and  help  the  comte.' 
Though  she  had  never  spoken  to  anyone 
about  it,  she  had  reckoned  on  him  inward- 
ly ;  she  knew  that,  if  anything  happened, 
soldiers  or  mob  must  be  kept  away,  for 
that  it  might  kill  her  aunt  to  have  to  face 
them  again.     She  knew  that  the  peasants 
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waited  but  for  the  "word  from  Rohan. 
Must  he  go,  then,  and  leave  them  ?  True, 
it  was  for  the  chevalier's  sake,  and  she 
ought  to  feel  thankful. 

'  But,  Renee,'  said  the  chevalier,  '  you 
do  not  speak ;  tell  him  that  he  makes 
a  mistake,  and  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go^ 
not  his.' 

She  hesitated ;  and  then  said,  not  looking 
at  either  of  the  young  men,  but  going 
to  her  aunt  and  kneeling  down  by  her, 

'  If — if  anything  happened  here — if  we 
were  attacked,  we  must ' 

'  We  must  die,'  exclaimed  her  aunt. 

'  No,  no,  dear  aunt,  not  die  ;  but ' 

'  Only  you  want  your  friends  to  be  round 
you,'  interrupted  the  chevalier,  quickly, 
*  and  Rohan  is  a  host  in  himself  here ;  I 
could  not  replace  him  ; — you  all  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do.  My  dear  Rohan,  you  will 
stop  here ;  it  is  decided,  your  place  is  here 
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by  our  friends  as  plainly  as  mine  is  by  my 
uncle  ;  and  I  am  going.  I  felt  sure  Renee 
would  know  best.  Only,  Rohan,  I  must 
not  adopt  your  plan  ;  instead  of  following 
that  man,  I  mean  to  avoid  him ;  and  my 
belief  is  that  we  exaggerate  the  dangers  I 
may  run.  We  have  grown  timid  at  hear- 
ing of  so  many  things  unheard  of  before. 
That  a  man  cannot  travel  in  France  with- 
out being  arrested  and  put  to   death,  is  to 

my  mind ' 

'  Oh  !  chevalier,'  cried  Renee,  starting 
lip  pale  and  agitated,  '  do  not  go,  not  now, 
not  after  what  I  have  said — not  when  you 
decide  because  of  what  I  have  said.  Do 
3^ou  not  see  that,  if  anything  happened  to 
you,  your  blood  would  be  upon  my  head  ? 
Save  me  from  this  fearful  responsibility 
and  remorse.  It  is  like  my  having  pro- 
nounced your  sentence  of  death.  I  did 
not  intend  it — I  had  no  idea  of  it.     I  can- 
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not,  cannot  let  you  go — now  less  than  ever. 
Leave,  oli !  leave  your  uncle's  life  in  God's 
hands,  and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  your 
fortune — I  do  not  want  your  fortune,  we 
are  rich  without  it. — You  will  listen  to 
me,  will  you  not,  and  yield  to  me  ?'  Then, 
tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  '  You  must,'  she 
repeated.  '  Am  I  not  your  affianced  bride  ?' 

And  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
wept  bitterly. 

'  Renee,  Renee,'  said  the  chevalier, 
much  distressed,  '  what  can  I  do ;  I  did 
not  mean  to  bring  any  such  sorrow  to 
you ' 

'•  Listen,  listen !'  cried  the  comte,  sud- 
denly, and  a  faint,  weak  echo  of  the 
'  Marseillaise '  came  to  them. 

Rushing  to  the  windows  they  saw  a 
man  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  a  monkey 
in  the  coui^-cThonneiir ;  the  servants  were 
laughing   at   the  monkey's   pranks   while 
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he  played  the  hated  tune.  The  man, 
seeing;  them  at  the  windows,  took  off  his 
cap  with  a  great  flourish ;  the  chevaUer 
hesitated  but  one  moment,  then  cried : 

'  It  is  Thurio  !' 

'  Ah,  saved,  saved!  Oh,  God,  I  thank 
thee !'  murmured  Renee  to  herself,  her 
hands  pressed  tightly  on  her  bosom  in 
deep  gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

It  was  Tliurio.  He  rushed  upstairs  with- 
out waiting  for  the  servant  to  announce 
him,  burst  unceremoniously  into  the  room, 
crying, 

'  I  am  back,  I  am  back,  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier !' 

And  with  the  most  extravagant  gestures 
of  delight,  falling  on  his  knees  before  his 
master — hurdy-gurdy,  monkey,  and  all,  he 
seized  one  of  his  hands  and  kissed  it,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

'I  am  back,  I  am  back  !'  he  repeated. 

^  My  good  fellow,  my  good  fellow,   get 

VOL.  II.  I) 
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lip,  get  up ;  let  us  hear  what  it  is  you 
have  to  say.  Get  wp,  my  good  man  ;  get 
up  now !'  the  chevalier  kept  on  saying, 
himself  greatly  moved. 

Just  then  the  monkey,  perched  on  the 
man's  shoulder,  began  to  agitate  his  arms 
so  wildly  and  shake  his  head  at  his  master 
so  vehemently,  that  in  that  moment  of 
excitement  the  pent-up  feelings  of  emo- 
tion burst  forth  in  peals  of  laughter. 
Thurio  rose  to  his  feet,  nodded  friendlily 
at  his  monkey  as  if  well  pleased  with  him, 
took  him  on  his  left  arm  and  began  to 
admonish  him  solemnly. 

'  You  are  in  good  company  now,  sir,'  he 
said  to  him,  '  and  must  be  on  your  best 
behaviour  and  put  on  your  best  manners  ; 
— not  those  of  the  tavern,  sir,  not  those  of 
the  tavern !' 

But  the  monkey,  imitating  his  every 
gesture,    shook   his   little   fist    closer   and 
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closer  to  liis  masters  face,  and  moved 
his  little  head  up  and  down  as  if  im- 
patient of  the  lecture.  Thurio  went 
on  : 

'  You  clever  little  fellow,  you  dear  little 
beast.  Doesn't  he  well  understand  all  that 
is  said  to  him  then?  I  wouldn't  part 
with  him  for  anything  now,  that  I 
wouldn't !' 

The  sight  of  that  strong  man,  whom  they 
knew  to  be  brave  and  dauntless,  with  his 
swarthy  cheeks  still  wet  with  tears  of  aifec- 
tion  for  his  master,  and  showing  his  kind 
heart  even  with  his  monkey,  was  not 
devoid  of  a  certain  pathos  that  touched 
deeply  those  who,  but  a  short  while  since, 
were  in  such  sad  anxiety. 

'  Ah,  my  lord,  you  little  know  what  he 
is,  and  what  he  can  do ;  if  I  were  to  tell 
you ' 

But    the   chevalier,   fearing   one  of  his 

D  2 
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long-wiiided  sjDeeclies,  interrupted  him 
quickly,  saying, 

'  You  will  tell  us  all  about  him  soon,  I 
am  sure  we  shall  all  be  very  glad  to  hear 
how  clever  he  is  ;  but  my  uncle,  Thurio, 
what  about  my  uncle,  what  news  have  you 
of  him?' 

'He  is  well,  very  well.' 

'  Well  ?' 

'  That  is,  no, — he  is  ill.  But  what  I 
mean  is  that  he  is  well,  in  good  hands, 
that  is,  good  as  long  as  it  lasts.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  so  far,  nothing  so  long  as 
you  live,  my  dear  master.  They  won't 
let  him  die  before  you,  if  they  can 
help  it.  He  is  well  cared  for,  indeed 
he  is  ;  it  is  you  who  are  in  the  way, — 
who  always  were  in  the  way.  But  the 
difficultv  I  had  in  reachino'  him!  For- 
tunately  the  first  thing  that  happened 
to  me   on    leaving   here  was    that    I    got 
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into  prison. — All  through  my  fine  man- 
ners, Monsieur  le  Chevalier;  yes,  I 
very  nearly  paid  for  my  fine  manners 
with  my  neck; — not  that  they  would 
have  been  paid  too  dearly,  coming  from 
you,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  but  I  knew 
my  duty  did  not  lie  that  way,  and  that  I 
had  better  keep  my  neck  for  a  time  at  least. 
So  I  cried  to  the  officials :  "  You  make  a 
strange  mistake,  I  am  no  lord  at  all ;  that 
ring — I  had  put  on  your  ring.  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier,  just  to  have  it  safe — that 
ring  I  bought  for  nothing  of  a  dying  aristo- 
crat." You  go  to  Pontoise  and  ask  for  a 
poor  farmer  there  and  see  if  he  had  not  a 
son  once — a  good-for-nothing  son,  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier;  but  you  made  me  what  I  am, 
for  which  I  am  thankful  to  you  ;  and  my 
father  he  had  made  me  what  I  was,  and  to 
my  being  his  son  I  owe  my  escape,  for 
which   I    am  very  thankful  to   him   also. 
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Then  I  bought  this  monkey  and  hurdy- 
gurdy  and  the  man's  papers  all  in  a  lump, 
for  the  poor  wretch  was  in  prison  for  steal- 
ins:  a  loaf  of  bread, — and  how  Ions;  he  will 
remain  there  no  one  knows,  though  the 
prisons  are  full  enough,  to  be  sure,  with  his 
betters.  But  his  papers  suited  my  appear- 
ance, and  he  was  most  anxious  about  his 
monkey  ;  so  I  paid  him  well,  you  may  be 
sure,  and  I  hope  he  has  got  out  of  prison 
by  this  time.  But  at  Cahors  they  would 
not  let  me  go  in  ;  they  would  not  hear  me 
when  1  first  presented  myself  as  a  friend  ; 
they  would  not  believe  that  I  could  be   a 

friend  of  the   honoured   comte,  they 

So  I  had  to  devise  all  kinds  of  things; 
but  days  passed  away  and  I  could  do 
nothing ;  then  I  grcAv  fearfully  angry, 
and  ashamed  too  for  having  no  better 
success,  and  said  to  myself,  "You  should 
have  let   your  neck  go,  since  you  are  not 
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clever  enoiigli  to  use  your  head  for  your 
master's  service. 

'  I  knew  that  Monsieur  le  Conite  was 
ill,  for  I  had  seen  the  doctor  go  in ;  I 
had  followed  him  on  his  return  and  tried 
to  pump  him.  But  he  only  said,  shaking 
his  head  dolefully,  "  He  is  ill,  he  is  very 
ill."  And,  when  I  tried  to  ask  for  more 
particulars  about  his  illness,  he  faced 
round  like  a  tiger  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a 
spy,  and  what  I  wanted  of  a  man  like  him, 
who,  thank  heaven,  was  w^ell  enough 
known  in  the  place.  I  had  only  to  ask 
all  the  relatives  of  his  patients  that  had 
died  in  his  hands,  I  should  soon  know  what 
he  was,  who  he  was — the  first  doctor 
there.  He  was  not  to  be  spied  upon  and 
asked  questions  of;  if  I  wanted  to  know 
anything,  I  was  to  ask  them  at  the  Chateau. 
If  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Republicans  there, 
I  must  be   a  Republican  too  ;   but  he  was 
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not  going  to  be  followed  !  So  I  gave  him 
np ;  but  the  others  were  just  as  obdurate 
as  ever,  and  I  could  not  imagine  where  the 
comte  could  be.  I  tried  the  servants,  but 
they  were  all  new  to  the  place,  and  would 
not  listen.  Those  at  the  Chateau  keep 
matters  close,  I  can  tell  you ;  they  are  not 
likely  to  betray  themselves  ;  they ' 

'  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "  ?' 

'  Laurie  and  Gonzalve,  and  Pietro,  and 
a  number  of  cousins  and  nephews  and 
nieces, — old  and  young,  ugly  and  pretty, 
great  and  small ;  they  all  surround  him, 
and  never  leave  him.  Ah  !  if  you  knew,  if 
you  only  knew  how  they  try  to  make  him 
love  them  and  forget  you,  and  make  him 
write  a  new  will  in  their  favour.' 

'  And  is  he  forgetting  me  ?  Why  have  I 
no  news  from  him,  if  he  can  write  ?' 

'  Ay,  ay.  Why,  indeed  !  Ah  !  my  poor 
master,    they    will   have  your   life  before 
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long,  if  they  can  ;  but  we  won't  let  them, 
— that  we  won't.  I  don't  know  how  many 
kinds  of  death  I  have  seen  you  go  through 
during  the  last  fortnight ;  but  they  will 
find  we  are  more  clever  than  they  are, — 
though  they  are  clever  enough.  You 
must  knoAv  that  they  are  all  devoted  to 
the  powers  that  be, — all  Republicans.  It  is 
to  them,  to  their  republicanism,  your  uncle 
owes  his  life  to  this  day  ;  he  is  ill,  but  not 
so  much  as  all  that, — not  so  much  as  they 
make  out.  And  then  they  make  out  that  he 
has  gone  over  to  the  Republic.  You  and  I 
know  how  that  can  be  !  But  the  people 
there  believe  it :  and  you  know  the  comte — 
^'  Let  them,  let  them,"  he  says ;  "  it  does 
no  one  any  harm,  if  it  does  no  good."  Ah  ! 
he  is  up  to  all  their  tricks,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  as  clever  as  ever.' 

'  But  why  did  he  not  write  ?' 

'  He  has  written.     There,  wait  a  little, 
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my  lord,  wait  a  little ;'  and  the  good 
fellow,  taking  hold  of  his  hurdy-gurdy, 
unfastened  a  little  hiding-place  carefully 
managed  at  the  bottom,  and  drew  from  it  a 
letter. 

'  At  last !  at  last !'  cried  the  chevalier, 
seizing  it,  and  opening  it  with  eager  and 
trembling  hands.  ^  Do  you  know  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  Thurio  ?' 

'Yes,  my  lord,  all  by  heart;  you  see  I 
might  have  lost  my  instrument.  But  I  was 
determined  not  to  lose  my  life,  and  it  was 
safer  I  should  be  able  to  tell  you  every- 
thing written  down  in  it ;  besides,  I  can 
make  things  much  plainer  to  you,  I  fancy, 
if  you  let  me  help  you.' 

'  Is  there  anything — can  I  read  it  aloud 
to  my  friends  here,  do  you  think  ?' 

'  Oh  !  certainly,'  and  a  broad  grin  came 
over  his  face.  '  Now,  you  be  quiet  and  go 
on  the  instrument  there,  and  sit  still,  and 
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listen  too,  little  man,'  he  added,  speaking 
to  his  monkey,  who  seemed  quite  willing 
to  have  a  nap  now.  And  the  chevalier 
read  as  follows  : 

'  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  There  was 
once  a  man  who  had  fallen  amongst 
thieves,  and  clever  and  sharp  ones 
they  were ;  they  knew  that  he  did  not 
carry  his  purse  in  his  pocket,  and  therefore 
they  said  :  ''  Why  kill  him  ?  What  pleasure 
would  there  be  to  us  in  his  death  ?  No, 
we  will  ransom  him,  but  do  it  so  that 
there  will  be  no  escape  for  him."  They 
therefore  invented  an  easy  lie  and  came  to 
him.  "We  love  you,"  they  said,  "  and  will 
therefore  put  you  under  the  protection  of 
a  great  idol  with  many  heads  and  many 
feet.  Say  that  you  worship  the  idol." — ■ 
"But  I  know  of  no  such  idol." — "Say  all 
the  same  that  you  worship  it,  for,  if  not^ 
you  must  die." 
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'  "  Friends,"  the  man  cried,  "  I  worship, 
I  worship  the  idol  with  many  heads  and 
■still  more  feet,  if  it  pleases  you." 

'And  noAV,  that  man  being  helpless  in 
their  hands,  they  surrounded  him  and 
watched  him,  and  fed  him,  and  put  him 
to  bed,  and  told  him  when  to  awake  and 
when  to  go  to  sleep  again.  This  went  on 
for  many  days,  till  one  of  the  thieves  said 
to  him  : 

'  "  There  is  somewhere  in  the  world  an 
ugly  duckling,  of  which  you  wished  to 
make  a  swan ;  send  for  Jiim,  so  that  he 
also  may  worship  the  great  idol,  and  be 
saved." 

'  But  the  man  said :  "  Not  so ;  my 
ugly  duckling  is  a  handsome  swan  now, 
and  with  strong  wings,  and  he  can  fly 
where  he  pleases ;  and  he  must  fly  far 
away  to  please  me." 

'  Then  they  said :  "  Should  not  the  swan 
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come  and  see  you,  who  were  so  kind  to 
him?" 

*  '•  Nay,  nay,"  the  man  said.  "  He  is 
free,  let  him  so  remain.  Why  should 
there  be  two  prisoners  in  the  same 
nest?" 

'  Then  the  thieves  consulted  together,, 
and  said  :  "  We  will  kill  the  swan." 

'  But  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves 
overheard  them,  and  therefore  he  said  to 
one  who  was  free  to  go  about :  "  Run 
fast,  and  tell  the  swan  to  fly  away  north,, 
where  eggs  are  ready  for  him  in  a  nest. 
Run  fast,  and  mind  he  flies  quickly,  quick- 
ly away,  as  quickly  as  his  strong  wings 
can  carry  him.  And  tell  him  that  he  has 
the  blessing  of  the  old  man  who  watched 
over  his  growth  into  a  handsome  swan  ;  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  is  gone  forth,  he  must 
write  or  send  the  trusty  messenger  they  all 
love."     So  ends  the  story;  but  the  swan 
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must  fly,  and  fly  at  once,  and  not  hesitate 
at  all, — no,  not  hesitate  at  all.' 

'  This  is  my  uncle's  writing,  it  is  from 
him,'  said  the  chevalier,  surprised.  '  Why 
has  he  so  written  V 

'  Not  to  compromise  the  bearer  of  the 
message,  or  the  swan,  or  himself,  perhaps.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  see  ;  l3ut  why  must  I  fly, 
and  so  quickly  ?' 

'  He  tells  you  all  about  it.  The  fact 
is,  my  lord,  that,  as  I  told  you,  or  was 
going  to  tell  you, — I  had  all  tlie  trouble  in 
the  world  to  get  at  him,  so  much  of  a 
prisoner  is  he,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  they 
take  of  him.  But  Suzon — that  is  the 
monkey,  my  lord — he  can  climb  and  tap 
at  windows ;  so  I  appeared  one  day  as  a 
beo;(rar  with  him,  and  I  sent  him  to  all  the 
windows  I  could  think  of  at  the  Chateau 
de  Cahors.     But  I  had  to  persevere  even  in 
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this,  and  at  last  the  corate  appeared,  and  I 

took  off  my  hat  and   bawled    out   for  a 

Sou  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and  he  heard 

me   and  recognised  me.     But  he  was  far 

too  clever  to  say  anything  about  it.     He 

only  displayed  a  great  desire  to  see  the 

little  creature  nearer ;  so  I  got  near  him  one 

day — but  he  was  never  a  moment  left  alone. 

However,  it  so  happens  that  I  can  climb, 

as  well  as  Suzon.     I  climbed  up,  therefore, 

at  night;   and    he    wrote    this,    and    sent 

me  away  as  fast  as  he  could.     He  is  well, 

but  if  you  die — as  they  wish  you  would, 

and  say  you   shall — then  must    he    yield 

himself  up  to  them  entirely  ;  then,  perhaps, 

he  will  have  to  die  also,  to  make  them  rich 

all  the  sooner.     So  that  his  life  is  in  your 

hands,  as  it  were,    l^j  making  a  Republican 

of  him  they  saved  the  property,  you  see. 

But,    if   you    could    only  be    brought    to 
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the  scaiFold  as  a  suspect,  what  then? 
Who  are  you  now  but  a  nephew,  like 
some  of  them?  What  more  ric^ht  have 
you  to  the  property  than  they?  You  see, 
they  are  safe.  So,  my  lord,  we  must  go, 
indeed  we  must;  and  my  joy  at  seeing 
you,  and  the  thought  of  your  danger,  and 
of  going  away  again  ; — of  course,  you  see, 
it  all  upset  me  when  I  first  came.  We 
must  gQt  ready,  for  of  course  T  go  with  you. 
Your  uncle  wishes  you  to  go  to  England. 
The  difficulty  will  be  to  find  a  ship 
for  England. — Pitt  they  say  it  is  who  has 
managed  to  gQt  up  a  war  with  France. — 
But  money  will  help  us.  It  always  does 
me.  Now  we  must  get  ready  to  go  at 
once.  You  must  believe  what  Monsieur 
le  Comte  tells  you  ;  your  life  and  his  are 
both  in  peril.  It  is  a  common  thing  in 
these  days  to  find  rich  relatives  sent  to 
the  scaffold  on   the  simple   accusation   of 
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suspect.  Suspect  means  anything, — above 
all,  it  means  death.  Come,  my  lord,  get 
ready  at  once.' 

'  But  do  you  not  consider  me  safe  here, 
Thurio  ?  I  cannot  understand  it.  My 
uncle  did  once.' 

Then  the  man  became  more  and  more 
serious  and  earnest,  and  went  on, 

'Times  are  changed,  times  are  changed, 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier.  "We  are  nowhere  ; 
you  do  not  see  a  single  man  of  our  stamp 
anywhere;  noblemen  and  courtiers  have 
alike  disappeared  from  France.  And  the 
poverty  !  and  the  ugliness  of  all  the  do- 
ings of  the  people  !  Oh,  monsieur,  my 
dear  master,  times  are  indeed  changed! 
Those  who  used  to  be  servants  are  at 
the  top  of  the  tree  now,  but  they  are 
drunk  with  vanity  and  pride,  and  want  to 
put  their  former  masters  under  their  feet. 
And   your  uncle,   Monsieur  le   Chevalier, 

VOL.  II.  E 
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he  made  it  look  all  a  joke  in  that  letter  of 
his  ;  but  it  is  not  a  joke  for  him  ;  it  will  go 
hard  with  him  if  you  die,  believe  me.  And 
these  people  here,  and  your  beautiful 
betrothed  !  Do  you  fancy  that  her  beauty 
Avill  save  her?  My  lord,  my  lord,  if  you 
only  had  seen  what  I  have  seen  !  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  your  uncle  and  follow  his 
advice.  There  is  nothing  of  the  past  left  for 
us,  nothing,  nothing,  nothing  !  Everything 
is  new,  and  oh,  so  bad,  so  bad  !  And — and, 
monsieur,  we  must  go  at  once,  too,  because 
of  your  friends  here.' 

'  I  suppose  you  are  right,  I  feel  that  you 
speak  the  truth !'  and  turning  to  Renee, 
'  You  see,  it  was  in  my  destiny  to  leave 
you,'  he  said,  with  a  sad  smile. 

'  Ah  !  but  what  a  difference,  chevalier,' 
she  exclaimed.  '  We  know  now  that 
where  you  go  you  will  not  be  beset  with 
danger  at  every  step.     We  know  that  you 
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will  be  among  friends — hospitable  people 
— and  tben,  and  then — it  is  not  I  now, 
who  send  you  away  !  Forgive  me  if  this 
looks  selfish  in  me ;  but  can  you  fancy  my 
feelings  now  if  you  had  left  before  Tlairio 
came?  How  could  I  have  borne  your 
absence  ?  And,  if  anything  had  happened 
to  you,  I  must  have  died  of  horror  and 
grief!  But  now  we  shall  hear  from  you, 
and  you  will  hear  from  us  ;  there  is  constant 
communication  between  England  and  Brit- 
tany. And  you  will  find  many  of  your 
former  friends  there.  We  shall  all  think 
of  you,  and  it  will  be  such  a  blessing  to 
know  that  you  are  safe  from  all  those 
people's  wicked  schemes.' 

'  Yes,  but  you ' 

'Ah,  fear  not,  we  shall  fight  it  out 
here.  Has  not  the  whole  of  La  Vendee, 
our  nearest  neighbours,  risen  ?  So  shall 
we,  if  need  be  ;  and,  with  this  anxiety  the 
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less  on  our  minds,  we  shall  be  all  rights 
believe  me.  How  long  will  you  want  to 
rest,  Thurio  ?' 

'  Rest !  mademoiselle,  not  one  moment. 
I  don't  want  to  rest  at  all,  I  hur- 
ried here  full  speed.  I  was  so  afraid  of 
anything  happening  to  me,  of  anybody 
coming  before  me.' 

'Ah,  by-the-by,  some  one  came  from 
Provence,  a  dark-looking  man ;  do  you 
know  anything  about  him  T 

'  From  Cahors  ?' 

'  Yes,  from  the  comte,  asking  Monsieur 
le  Chevalier  to  go  and  see  his  uncle ' 

'And — and — would  you  have  gone,  my 
lord,  would  you  have  gone?'  asked  Thurio^ 
aofhast. 


'  I  am  afraid  I  was  going.' 


'  Before  I  returned?' 
'Yes,    Thurio,  yes.     The   man    said  he 
came  from  the  comte,  you  see.' 
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'  Then — oh,  had  you  gone,  I  should 
never  have  seen  you  again — never, 
never  !  I  don't  know  the  man  you  speak 
of,  but  you  can  judge  now  if  he  came  from 
Monsieur  le  Comte — if  he  was  sent  by  him. 
You  see  now  that  it  was  to  deceive  you 

that — that But  make  haste,  Monsieur 

le  Chevalier ;  let  us  be  gone.  Even  now 
he  may  have  betrayed  you  at  the  next 
town  ;  even  now  soldiers  may  be  on  their 
way  to  arrest  you,  or  spies  about  the  path 
we  must  follow,  for — for  you  must  die, 
and  that  soon,  for  them  to  inherit  your 
possessions — soon,  for  fear  that  the  idol  of 
a  day  may  fall,  and  they  lose  their  chance. 
Let  us  hurry,  let  us  be  gone  ;  your  life, 
— your  uncle's,  these  friends'  lives  are 
risked  by  your  delay.  Believe  me — believe 
me,  my  dear  master,  come — come  now  at 
once.' 

The  man  had  become  so  terribly  in  ear- 
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nest,  so  restless,  so  excited  that  the  cheva- 
lier was  moved  at  last,  and  preparations 
were  made  in  haste  for  his  departure.  But 
his  heart  yearned  after  Renee.  To  leave 
her  whom  he  might  never  see  again  ;  to 
leave  her  when  he  could  feel  that  her  affec- 
tion for  him  was  increasing  daily ;  to  leave 
all  the  promises  of  love  behind,  and  go 
forth  alone  and  unchecked  by  the  presence 
of  her  who  had  been  his  strength  and 
mainstay  of  late ; — to  leave  her  he  loved  ! 

'  Renee,  oh,  Renee,  say  before  I  go  that 
you  care  for  me, — that  you  will  be  faithful 
to  me  !'  he  cried,  full  of  anguish.  '  If  you 
knew  how  I  dread  exile  away  from  you ;  if 
you  could  but  imagine  for  one  moment 
what  it  is  to  me  to  part  from  you,  for  I 
love  you  with  all  my  soul !  Will  you  re- 
member me?  Renee,  when  I  am  away 
will  you  remember  me  ? — Never,  never 
forget  me  ?     I  will  think  of  you  at  every 
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hour  of  the  day, — every  moment  of  my  life  ! 
Oh,  that  I  could  take  you  away  with  me ! 
that  I  could  have  married  you  before — 
marry  you  now  and  take  you  away  with 
me  !  We  could  be  happy  together  even 
in  a  foreign  land  ;  I  believe  that  Avith  love 
one  can  be  happy  anywhere.  Comte,  if  I 
stopped  to-night, — to-morrow,  would  it  be 
possible  ?  Renee,  would  you — would  you 
be  my  wife  now,  at  once  ?  Would  you  ? 
Say.' 

'  Chevalier,  it  is  not  possible  ;  it  cannot 
be  !'  said  the  comte. 

'  But  if — if  you  could  get  everything 
ready  and  I  returned  to  you  soon?  If 
you  could  let  me  know,  then — then  I 
would  come.  Say,  Renee,  will  you  think 
of  this  ?  Then  I  would  go  away  cheer- 
fully, I  would  even  bless  this  day,  I  would 
look  back  to  it  with  delight  all  my  life  ! 
Say,  Renee,  can  it  not  be?' 
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'  I  will  be  faithful  to  you,  chevalier, 
faithful  unto  death,'  she  answered,  sadly ; 
'  let  us  wait  for  better  days.'  And,  seeing 
his  deep  disappointment,  she  went  on  more 
tenderly  still :  '  You  will  return  to  me  ;  no 
one  knows  how  soon  it  may  be,  and  then 
— then ' 

'  Then  ?' 

'  Then  I  will  be  your  wife,'  she  replied, 
in  a  low  voice. 

'  Ah — my  wife,  my  wife  !  I  shall  return, 
and  you  will  love  me  still,  and  you  will 
wait  for  me,  and  then  be  my  wife  indeed  !' 
And  he  kissed  her  forehead  and  murmured, 
*  God  bless  you  !  God  bless  you  ! — And, 
Eohan,  I  trust  her  to  you,  I  trust  her  to 
you.  You  will  take  care  of  her,  will  you 
not,  and  never  leave  her?  You  are  not 
going  away ;  you  will  stop  here,  you  are 
not  going  away?'  he  asked  again. 

'  No,  I  am  not  going  away ;  I  shall  stop 
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in  Brittany  whatever  happens.  I  will  do 
my  best  for — for  your  future  wife,  I  pro- 
raise  you  this ;  I  will  protect  her  to  the 
best  of  my  power.' 

'  You  swear  it,  Rohan,  you  swear  it  ? 
you  will  protect  her,  whatever  happens.' 

^  Yes,  I  swear  it  to  you — to  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood.' 

'Rohan ,  Rohan ,  take  the  hand  of  my — wife 
— in  yours  here  before  me.  With  her  hand 
in  yours,  swear  you  will  be  faithful  to  her, — 
faithful  to  me.  You  so  friendly,  so  strong, 
and  so  true  ;  I  can  leave  her  under  your 
care ;  we  have  been  friends  for  a  long  time 
now,  and  I  know  she  is  safe  with  you. 
You  will  be  faithful  to  her  and  to  me  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  faithful,  faithful  to  the  end, 
fear  not !'  Rohan  replied,  almost  sternly, 
her  iino^ers  restins;  on  his  for  one  moment. 

'  Then  I  will  go  now ;  I  have  only  to 
say  good-bye    to    you,    comte.     Ah,  with 
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what  different  feelings  I  entered  these 
gates  once  !  How  little  I  knew  how  I 
should  be  attached  to  you  all  some  day. 
Comtesse,  good-bye,  good-bye,  till  I  see 
you  all  again.' 

'  Good-bye,'  the  comtesse  repeated,  wist- 
fully looking  at  him,  '  good-bye,  till  we  see 
each — other  again,  see  each — other  again  !' 
she  went  on  repeating,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  tears.  '  I  shall  never,  never  see 
you  again,  never !  but,'  she  went  on,  be- 
tween her  sobs,  '  but  you  will  be  happy 
some  day  ;  she  loves  you,  she  will  be  faith- 
ful to  you  ! — Children,  ah  !  will  you  remem- 
ber me  then  when  I  am  no  more  ?  But 
good-bye,  good-bye — God  be  with  you  !' 

'  I  will  return  soon,  very  soon,  as  soon 
as  I  can  ;  be  comforted.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye to  all,  good-bye.' 

And  thus  did  the  young  Chevalier  de 
Valvourgs  leave  the  Chateau  de  Kerguen- 
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nec  whicli  he  was,  alas !  never  to  see  again. 
Fortunate  was  it  for  some  of  tliem  that 
the  future  was  hid  from  them  !  Fortunate 
is  it  that  it  is  hid  from  us  all !  How  else 
could  we  be  strong,  how  could  we  struggle 
day  by  day  to  attain  an  object  that  proves 
but  a  vain  shadow  when  within  our  reach  ? 
How  meaningless  would  be  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  the  days  of  our  strength  and 
youth,  and  of  every  hour  of  our  existence ! 
What  inconceivable  folly  all  this  travail  of 
our  souls — and  yet,  and  yet,  where  is  the 
earnest  soul  that,  looking  back,  does  not 
trace  an  improvement,  a  good  thought,  an 
acquired  knowledge,  a  moral  step  in  ad- 
vance, to  this  struggle  that  has  proved 
vain  to  attain  its  object,  or  whose  object 
was  vanity  itself?  Yet,  the  earnest  soul 
does  not  regret  its  past  earnestness,  does 
not  regret  to  have  run  after  vain  sha- 
dows, for  the  path  has  been  made  safer^ 
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clearer,  and  more  lioly  from  the  use- 
less briars  cut  down  and  trodden  under- 
foot. It  is  only  the  sluggard  who  sees  the 
lion  at  every  corner  of  the  streets,  who 
shrinks  back  into  darkness  and  sinks 
into  disbelief,  uselessness,  and  despair ;  let 
us  strive  on,  the  reward  is  sure,  though 
perhaps  not  what  w^e  expected  it  to  be ! 
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CHAPTER  III. 

From  the  moment  that  France  had  declared 
war  against  England,  and  England  had  too 
readily  seized  the  opportunity  of  launching 
into  that  struggle  of  '  armed  opinions ' — 
'  that  just  and  necessary  war '  accord- 
ins:  to  Pitt — France  saw  the  whole  of 
Europe  against  her ;  and  with  her  frontiers 
invaded  on  the  east,  an  English  fleet 
in  the  Channel,  an  English  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  two  provinces  in  arms 
on  the  west,  became  merely  '  a  large  town 
besieged   on    all    sides,' — and    her    rulers 
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determined  to  save  the  Republic  at  any  cost ! 
A  million  of  men  are  called  to  arms. 
"Woe  to  those  shut  within  that  vast  camp, 
to  those  considered  the  most  cultured  and 
refined  in  France,  for  there  is  no  room 
left  for  culture  and  refinement !  Woe  to 
them !  for  are  not  these  who  loudly  call 
for  foreign  aid,  and  who  fill  the  enemies' 
armies  mustering  against  her,  their  breth- 
ren, their  relatives,  and  their  friends  !  Woe 
to  them !  for  who  would  trust  them  to 
wish  well  to  the  Republic  that  has  taken 
everything  away  from  them  ?  Punished  for 
past  sins  they  must  be,  for  the  sins  of 
their  forefathers  !     A  sad  inheritance  ! 

"What  was  it  that  had  happened  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Kerguennec?  A  young 
and  loveable  friend  had  left  them,  a  young 
fiance  had  left  his  affianced  bride,  and  she 
healthy,  well,  and  strong,  with  a  poetical 
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nature  that  delights  in  her  surroundings 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  breathed  the  fresh 
pure  air ;  gave  the  sun  the  chance  of  caress- 
ing her  cheeks  ;  adorned  her  rooms  with 
flowers;  Hvedinan  atmosphere  of  love  and 
good-will  and  gentleness,  and  of  reverence 
from  all  in  the  village.  Did  she  forget 
him  who  had  received  her  plighted  word  ? 
Oh,  no,  she  thought  of  him  daily,  hourly  ; 
found  tokens  of  his  presence  everywhere  ; 
talked  of  him  to  her  uncle — to  the  comtesse ; 
talked  of  him  with  his  faithful  friend 
Rohan  de  Carnoet.  She  pitied  him  for 
having  been  obliged  to  go  away;  pitied 
him  for  living  away  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
shuddered  at  the  thought  that  cruel  men 
had  plotted  to  take  away  his  young  and 
bright  life  ;  but — he  was  safe  now.  He  was 
safe,  and  there  was  satisfaction  and  comfort 
in  the  thought.  He,  she  had  feared  to  see 
die,  was   safe  !     He,   she  had  almost  sent 
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on  an  errand  of  death,  was  safe !  And  he 
would  return  some  day,  yes,  he  would 
return  ;  but  it  would  be  a  long  time,  and 
they  would  all  grow  old  meanwhile,  and 
the  flowers  would  pass  away. — But  so 
would  this  reign  of  terror ;  and  she  would 
marry,  go  into  the  world  with  him,  see 
much  society,  perhaps  a  new  king  and  a 
new  queen.  She  would  bid  adieu  to  the 
beloved  sea,  to  the  dark  rocks,  to  the  soft 
greensward.  She  would  bid  farewell  to 
the  loving  comtesse,  so  like  a  mother  to 
her.     Oh  !  how  sad  it  would  be  ! 

'  Monsieur  Rohan,  hoAV  long  do  you  think 
this  terrible  state  of  things  can  last  now?' 

And  Rohan,  who  knew  that  she  was 
thinking  of  the  absent  one,  said,  in  his  pity 
for  her, 

'  Not  long  now,  let  us  hope,  not  long  ; 
he  will  soon  return  to  us ;  we  shall  see  his 
bright    face    soon,    and    hear   his    joyous 
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laughter.  How  thankful  we  must  be  that 
he  is  safe !' 

'  Yes  ;  we  cannot  be  too  thankful.' 

'  And  I  trust  he  will  soon  be  able  to 
send  us  definite  news  ;  and  we  can  then 
send  him  some  also.  We  have  boats  that 
know  how  to  get  near  the  English  fleet ; 
men  who  will  risk  much  to  help  us,  and 
who  can  even  go  and  see  him  ;  and  we  are 
very  fortunate,  after  all,  are  we  not  ?  And 
time  will  pass  away  quickly,  and  all  will 
be  right  again,  and — and  you  will  be  happy 
then,  mademoiselle.' 

And  Renee  did  not  tell  him  that  slie 
felt  very  happy  now,  but  she  involuntarily 
sighed.  She  could  scarcely  account  for  it. 
She  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  it,  but  she  sighed,  and  he 
thought  it  was  because  of  her  sadness. 

'  We  should  never  cease  hoping,'  he  said ; 
'  hope  is  our  main  staiF  in  life.' 
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And  she,  looking  up  at  him  as  if  there 
was  something  else  coming,  said, 

'Yes?' 

But  he,  meeting  her  inquiring  eyes  fixed 
on  his,  blushed  slightly,  and  said,  looking 
away, 

'  Do  you  not  believe  in  hope  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes  !  oh,  yes !  Does  not  every- 
thing round  us  speak  of  it  ?  Why 
should  we  be  the  only  creatures  of  God 
feeling  hopeless?  Would  it  not  be  in- 
gratitude ?' 

'  And  we  have  so  much  to  be  thankful 
for.' 

'  We  have.  Our  friends  are  safe,  and 
we  have  escaped  so  far.' 

'  So  far,  and  will  escape  still,  never  fear.' 

'  But  I  have  no  fear  here  near — near  our 
men  :  why  should  I  fear?' 

Thus  did  Rohan  try  to  comfort  one  who 
was  not  sad,  speak  of  hope  to  one  who  did 
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not  despair,  and  of  courao;e  to  one  who 
feared  nothing. — Yet  did  they  not  under- 
stand, for  the  bright  love  of  one  who  had 
loved  them  both  was  still  between  them 
and  with  them ;  and  he  was  never  out 
of  their  thoughts,  nor  his  name  away  from 
their  lips  ;  and  to  speak  of  him  was  to  re- 
member past  joys  had  in  common,  to  feel 
gratitude  for  his  present  safety,  and  to 
hope  for  the  future  happiness  of  all. 

One  day,  as  she  was  alone  in  the  woods, 
she  suddenly  became  aware  of  the  presence 
of  a  human  being,  and,  turning  round,  she 
started  violently,  and  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  the  man  who  had  come  from 
€ahors. 

He  saw  her  start,  and  a  conscious  smile 

came  over  his   face,  but   she  in  her  heart 

felt  the  grateful  cry,  '  He  is  safe,  thank 

God,  safe.' 

Then,  as  the  man  looked  at  her,  and  did 

f2 
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not  speak,  her  presence  of  mind  returned 
to  her.  What  was  the  man  doing  there  ? 
Why  had  he  come  to  her  ?  For  she  felt 
sure  his  presence  was  no  accident. 

'  May  I  ask  what  you  are  doing  here  ? 
These  are  private  grounds,  and  belong  to 
the  Comte  cle  Kerguennec' 

'  And  is  it  not  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
private  grounds  of  the  Comte  de  Ker- 
guennec ?'  he  replied,  in  a  tone  of  half 
insolence. 

But  she  replied,  simply, 

'  It  is  not  allowed.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  but  I  thought  we  Avere 
living  in  a  free  country  in  times  of  free- 
dom ;  besides,  I  saw  no  notice,  how  was 
I  to  know  this  was  a  forbidden  pleasure  ?' 

'  Here  it  is  understood  to  be  so.' 

But  these  words,  she  was  aware,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  her  thoughts.  How 
could  she  ask  the  man  what  she  longed  to 
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know, — ask  him  what  kept  him  in  Brittany? 
ask  him  what  brought  him  to  their  neigh- 
bourhood ?  And,  though  she  felt  sure  that 
he  also  had  something  to  tell  her,  she  only 
said, 

'  Did  you  not  then  return  to  the  Comte 
de  Cahors  ?' 

'  Why  should  I  ?  my  message  being 
delivered,  1  had  nothing  else  to  do  with 

k.' 

'  Yet  you  are  still  here  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  like  the  place ;  it  is  pretty 
enough.' 

'  And  you  live?' 

'  Oh,  somewhere  there,  yonder,  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  hovels  for  such  as  I.' 

'  Yonder,'  she  said,  '  among  our  people  ?' 

'Whom  do  you  call  your  people?' 

'  The  peasants  of  the  surrounding 
villages.' 

'  Not  among  your  people,  then.' 
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Then  the  thought  came  to  her  that 
he  was  a  spy  ; — there  were  so  many  men 
about  whose  trade  it  was  to  sell  their 
fellow-creatures  to  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal. Had  he  been  watching  for  the 
chevalier  ?  Why  was  he  still  near  them  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  he  had  left  Ker- 
guennec?  But,  as  he  seemed  still  un- 
willing to  speak,  she  quietly  repeated  to 
him, 

'  You  understand  now,  do  you  not,  that 
these  are  private  grounds, — you  will  not 
come  here  again  ?' 

'  And  if  I  did,  what  then  ?'  he  began, 
in  a  tone  of  scorn.  But  suddenly 
changing  his  manner,  and  coming  nearer 
to  her,  he  said,  hurriedly,  '  Yes,  I 
knew  these  to  be  your  grounds  and 
your  favourite  walk ;  I  knew  that  I 
should  find  you  here,  and  I  made  a  point 
of  meeting  you   to-day.     For  I  know  that 
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you  are  Monsieur  de  Valvourgs'  affianced 
wife,  and  I  come  to  render  you  a  service  : 
spies  are  on  his  track/ 

Although  she  knew  that  her  betrothed 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  enemies, 
although  they  had  even  had  a  message  from 
himself  that  it  was  so,  the  man  spoke  with 
such  a  tone  of  certainty  that  for  a  moment 
her  heart  failed  her.  Had  the  Chevalier  in 
his  love  tried  to  return  to  her,  and  was  he 
indeed  being  watched  by  spies  !  But  a 
momentary  reflection  told  her  it  was  not 
possible.  What,  then,  what  could  be  the 
man's  motives  in  telling  her  such  a  false- 
hood ? 

He  stood  before  her  contemplating  her, 
and  taking  note  of  her  every  movement ;  he 
had  seen  her  start ;  he  had  seen  the  spasm 
of  pain  that  had  passed  over  her  face  ;  he 
saw  now  that  she  was  calm  again,  and 
he  went  on. 
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'  His  hiding-place  is  as  yet  only  known 
to  me.  Tell  him  to  remain  where  he  is  ; 
tell  him  that  I  am  a  friend,  and  only 
anxious  for  him  to  go  to  Cahors ;  that  I 
will  help  him ;  that  I  regret  I  did  not  do 
it  before.  Will  you  do  so  ?  I  will  come 
ao-ain  when  I  know  that  he  can  leave  his 
hiding-place  in  safety ;  I  will  come  to  you 
here  some  day,  at  about  this  time  for  him  ; 
will  that  do  ?' 

And  slie  replied  mechanically,  her  mind 
full  of  suspicion  and  astonishment  at  this 
man's  ignorance,  or  affected  ignorance  of 
the  truth,  '  Yes,  yes.' 

'  I  know  where  he  is,'  the  man  went  on. 
^  He  is  near  the  dolmen  of  Yerick.' 

'Ah  !  is  he?'  she  said,  still  wondering. 

'  Will  you  go  to  him  now,  and  give  him 
my  message,  the  assurance  of  my  good 
will.  Only  he  must  not  move,  not  to-day, 
you  understand.' 
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Then  a  kind  of  intuition  came  to  the 
young  girl.  True,  the  chevalier  was  safe, 
but  could  there  be  somebody  else  in  hid- 
ing?— Where  was  the  cure?'     And  as  the 

thought  struck  her  she  started Yes, 

Monsieur  Brevelaye  was  in  hiding,  and 
very  probably  there.  Then  she  replied, 
quickly, 

'  Thank  you,  I  will,  I  will  tell  hira.  Let 
me  go  now;'  and  she  was  going,  when, 
turning  quickly  round :  '  But  who  told 
you?' 

'  Oh,  I  guessed  it  from  what  was  said 
by  some  of  those  fellows  yonder ;  I  told 
you  I  live  near  here.  I  heard  things 
about  it  at  the  inn  that  put  me  on  the 
scent.' 

'  Some  of  those  fellows,'  she  repeated. 

'  Yes,  spies,'  the  man  replied,  darkly. 

'  Ah  !  I  see.  I  will  go  at  once.'  And 
she  started,  regardless  of  the  man  she  left 
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behind,  and  only  folloAving  up  her  appre- 
hension about  the  cure.  It  was  evident 
now  to  her  that  this  was  a  spy  bent 
upon  sending  the  chevalier  to  Cahors, 
in  order  to  further  the  success  of  his 
enemies'  scheme,  and  that,  in  watching 
for  him  as  he  had  watched  for  her,  and 
seeing  he  was  no  longer  at  the  Chateau, 
he  might  have  detected  Loik  looking  after 
his  brother.  But  the  man  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cure.  It  must 
be  immaterial  to  him  whether  Monsieur 
Brevelaye  was  in  hiding  or  not.  It  was, 
however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Loik  should  be  put  on  his  guard.  She  there- 
fore did  not  go  to  the  dolmen,  near  which 
she  knew  of  no  hiding-place,  but  straight 
to  Loik's  cottage. 

Once  at  the  door,  however,  and  before 
entering,  some  instinct  made  her  turn 
round,  and  she  caught  sight  in  the  distance 
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of  the  man  who  had  folloAvecl  her,  and  was 
now  disappearing  quickly.  Her  heart  mis- 
gave her.  Had  she  been  wrong  in  coming  ? 
She  hesitated  on  the  threshold,  but  she 
knew  it  was  too  late  now,  and,  rushing  in, 
she  cried, 

'  Loik  !  Loik  !  are  you  here  ?  Quick ; 
listen.' 

liOik  came  from  his  bed  at  her  cry. 
He  looked  haggard  and  worn,  his  eyes 
were  hollow  and  brilliant  with  feverish- 
ness.  His  life  had  been  terrible  of  late, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  being  closely 
watched.  An  immense  pity  rose  in  her 
towards  hira,  but  she  had  no  time  to 
lose. 

^  Loik,  where  is  your  brother  ?'  she  asked. 
'  Is  he  near  the  dolmen  of  Yerick?' 

Loik  started  violently,  though  he  knew 
her  to  be  a  staunch  friend;  but  before  he 
could  speak  she  added, 
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'  If  SO,  liis  retreat  is  discovered,  I  fear.' 
'Holy  Virgin!  he  is  there!'  he  cried 
out ;  and,  without  saying  another  word, 
in  a  few  long  strides  he  reached  the  door. 
Here,  however,  he  paused,  opened  it  quiet- 
ly, looked  round  for  a  while  like  one 
unconcerned,  made  a  false  start  to  put 
anyone  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  then  went 
straight  on  at  full  speed.  He  had  only 
just  disappeared  from  sight,  when  he  sud- 
denly uttered  a  fearful  cry,  like  some  wild 
animal  wounded  to  death.  He  had  fallen 
headlong  into  an  ambush,  and,  when  Renee 
rushed  to  find  out  what  had  happened,  she 
was  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  last  efforts 
of  the  poor  peasant  to  wrench  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  his  captors. 

She  wrung  her  hands  in  horror  at  the 
sight,  for  she  felt  she  had  fallen  into  some 
snare.  Was  that  spy  bent  on  having  the 
cure  also  ? 
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Then  slae  had  betrayed  both  him  and 
Lo'ik ! 

The  thought  flashed  through  her  brain 
that  she  could  still  save  the  cur^,  and  she 
rushed  impulsively  forward,  but  as  quickly 
came  the  conviction  that  she  would  be 
followed,  and  arrested,  and  that  all  three 
would  be  lost. 

The  soldiers  were  making  Loik  walk 
towards  the  dolmen.  What  could  she  do  ? 
Run  to  the  Chateau  and  fetch  help  ?  but 
to  what  purpose?  Rohan  was  not  there, 
she  knew ;  the  servants  were  not  armed ; 
it  was  simply  bringing  death  to  her  uncle 
and  aunt.  No,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  ;  but  though  she  experienced  a  feeling 
of  dismay  at  finding  herself  alone,  knoAving 
such  men  to  be  near,  she  could  not  take 
herself  away  from  the  far-ofl*  sight  of  that 
patrol  of  soldiers  dragging  poor  Loik  for- 
ward to  betray  his  brother's  retreat. 
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Loik,  slie  knew,  had  rather  die.  What 
then  ?  Would  not  that  spy  come  back  to 
her  as  one  knowing  of  the  hiding-place  ?  She 
did  not  know  ;  but  would  they  believe  her  ? 
A  movement  of  fear  made  her  rush  away 
from  the  sight  of  the  soldiers  as  if  to  hide 
herself;  then  she  stopped — better  wait  for 
her  fate  than  bring  more  sorrow  to  others. 
At  that  moment  a  man  ran  quickly  past 
her,  and  said,  in  Breton, 

'Do  not  weep ;  he  is  safe.' 

Weep  !  She  felt  her  face  and  kncAv  then 
that  she  had  wept,  unknowingly;  but, 
sittins:  down  where  she  had  found  herself, 
she  burst  out  in  a  fit  of  crying,  which 
was  comfort  and  relief  to  her — the  cure 
was  saved  ! 

Then  the  thought  of  helping  Loik  with 
a  word  urged  her  on  again ;  but  as  she  was 
walking,  she  saw  the  spy  coming  to  her, 
and   then    she    regretted    she     had    not 
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fled  before.  She  stood  still,  waiting 
for  him. 

'  That  peasant  does  not  speak  French,  it 
seems,  but  I  know  you  speak  Breton  ;  you 
must  come  therefore  and  act  as  interpreter,' 
he  said,  coldly,  to  her. 

'  0  God  !  what  shall  I  do  !'  the  poor  girl 
cried  aloud. 

'  You  must  come ;  you  have  no  choice,' 
he  went  on.     '  Come  with  me.' 

'  With  you !  No !'  she  cried  out,  in 
sudden  repulsion,  '  do  not  come  near  me,  a 


traitor,  a 

'  Keep  all  these  sweet  things  for  another 
occasion  ;  believe  me  it  is  time  lost,'  he 
replied,  scornfully.     '  Come,  or ' 

Then  she  knew  that  she  was  in  his 
hands  ;  she  needed  not  to  be  told  what  his 
threatening  meant — in  those  days  when 
the  first  lady  in  the  kingdom  was  in  prison 
awaiting  her  doom,  and  hundreds  of  lovely 
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girls  were  dying  on  the  scafFold — there 
was  no  need  for  him  to  say  more.  She 
followed  him,  thinking  how  other  tender 
women  had  been  roughly  handled  by  such 
as  he, — thinking  of  the  ignominy  of  that 
death  to  deserve  which  it  was  sufficient  to 
be  high-born. 

'They  reached  the  soldiers.  Loik,  with 
his  two  hands  bound  behind  him,  his  head 
bent  down  on  his  chest,  his  long  hair  fall- 
ing over  his  face,  stood  near  the  dolmen 
of  past  ages. 

'  Quick,'  cried  the  captain,  'tell that  dog, 
who  can't  even  speak  like  a  Christian,  that 
unless  he  tells  us  at  once — at  once,  do  you 
hear — where  the  ci-devant  Chevalier  de 
Valvourgs  is,  we  will  shoot  him  dead  here 
on  the  spot.' 

'  The  Chevalier  de  Yalvourgs  !'  she  ex- 
claimed. '  But  he  is  not  in  Brittany. 
This  man  here ' — pointing   to  the  spy — 
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^  came  to  us,  telling  us  his  uncle  was  dying 
at  Cahors,  in  Provence,  and  wanted  to  see 
him  before  he  died ;  and  he  is  gone — he 
left  that  very  night.' 

'  Gone  !'  cried  the  spy,  '  gone  !' 

'  Is  this  the  truth  ?'  asked  the  captain, 
frowning. 

'  It  is  the  truth.' 

'How  is  this?  What  is  this  trick  you 
are  playing  us,  then  ?'  the  captain  cried, 
sharply,  turning  round  fiercely  upon  the 
man.  'Have  you  brought  us  into  some 
ambush  here?     What  does  it  all  mean  ?' 

'  Who  is  that  in  hiding  close  here,  then  ?' 
asked  the  other,  rudely,  of  Renee,  without 
answering  the  soldier. 

'  Who  !'  she  answered,  indignantly.  '  Do 
you  ask  me  who  is  in  hiding  here  ?  How 
can  I  know  that  there  is  anybody  in  hiding 
at  all  ?  What  are  you  doing  here  in  these 
parts,  where  all  is  at  peace  ?     Why  do  you 
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bring  these  men  liere  and  expose  them  to 
be  attacked,  and  for  what?  Will  you 
bring  us  civil  war  also ;  do  you  wish  us 
to  rise,  as  in  La  Vendee  ?  Sir — in  God's 
name,  do  not  listen  to  that  man.  He  came 
to  me  this  morning,  and  made  me  believe, 
by  false  words  of  friendship,  that  there 
was  some  one  in  danger  here.  He  deceived 
me,  and  he  will  deceive  you.  That  peasant 
is  a  harmless,  hard-working  fellow.' 

'What  has  he  been  doing  about  here 
then  so  much  of  late  ?  What  work  has 
he  to  do  here  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?' 
interrupted  the  man,  violently.  And  Renee, 
in  spite  of  her  presence  of  mind,  not  know- 
ing how  to  reply,  turned  towards  Loik,  and 
asked  him  in  Breton  : 

'Tell  me  what  to  answer  him,  Loik?' 

Then  Loik.  raising  his  head,  replied,  in 
Breton,  to  her  : 

'  I  was  looking  for  a  lost  lamb.' 
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And,  as  Renee  translated  his  answer,  she 
went  on  addressing  the  captain  : 

'  I  conjure,  I  entreat  you,  let  the  poor 
fellow  go.  Leave  us  before  the  men  about 
here  hear  of  all  this  ;  do  not  bring  civil 
war  to  us  because  of  that  man's  false 
accusations.' 

'  Tell  me,  upon  your  honour,  is  that 
the  truth  you  said  about  the  ci-devant 
chevalier  ?' 

'  As  I  believe  in-  God,  the  chevalier,  my 
betrothed,  left  Brittany  the  same  night 
that  man  came  to  him.' 

'Where  is  your  priest?'  asked  the  man. 

But  the  captain's  patience  was  at  an 
end. 

'  We  did  not  come  here  for  the  priest,' 
he  cried,  angrily,  '  and  have  not  been 
entrapped  into  this  affair  for  a  priest. 
Untie  that  man,  and  let  us  see  how  the 
spy  will  like  it  and  how  he  will  clear  him- 
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self  of  such  a  bungling  business  before 
the  authorities.' 

'  You  have  no  right,  no  power  over  me  f 
the  spy  cried  out,  starting  aside  violently. 
'  I  shall  make  you  pay  dearly  for  this  I 
Here  are  my  orders  from  the  government,' 
he  went  on,  throwing  a  document  out  of 
his  pocket  on  to  the  ground.  '  Cross  over 
this  to  me  now,  if  you  dare  !  But  if  so/ 
drawing  quickly  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket, 
'  if  so — she  dies  "first,'  he  ended,  with  a  cry 
of  rage,  pointing  his  pistol  at  Renee. 

Renee,  one  moment  overwhelmed  by 
surprise,  had  had  time  neither  to  cry  out 
nor  move,  before  Loik,  free  now,  had  seized 
the  man's  hand  from  behind,  and,  whether 
accidentally  or  not,  the  pistol,  turned  close 
towards  the  man's  face,  went  oif  and  blew 
half  his  head  away,  and  he  fell  like  a  log 
at  Lo'ik's  feet. 

Then  a  ferocious  contempt  seized  the 
peasant. 
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'  Spy,  coward  !'  lie  cried,  in  liis  native 
language,  and  witli  his  foot  spurned  away 
the  body  that  had  fallen  almost  upon  him. 

'  Let  it  be,'  said  the  officer,  '  I  wash  my 
hands  of  this  business.  I  am  sick  of  fol- 
lowing spies  and  acting  the  spy  with  them  ! 
A  nice  path  to  glory,  forsooth !' 

Then,  calling  out  to  his  men,  the  small 
patrol  united  and  walked  away,  not  even 
giving  a  second  look  to  the  dead  man 
they  were  leaving  behind.  Renee  hesi- 
tated what  to  do,  but  Loik,  bending  down 
quickly,  picked  up  the  spy's  pistol  and 
looked  with  savage  hatred  at  the  ghastly 
corpse. 

Just  then  some  one  appeared  from 
behind  the  dolmen,  and  Renee  started  on 
recognising  Monsieur  Brevelaye.  It  was 
some  time  since  she  had  seen  him,  and  she 
was  struck  by  his  appearance  and  the 
strong  resemblance  be  had  to  his  brother. 
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He  had  allowed  liis  hair  to  grow,  and  but 
for  his  coarse  and  short  priestly  garment, 
— spoilt  now  by  contact  with  wet  earth,  and 
much  torn, — would  have  looked  like  a 
common  peasant. 

Loik,  pistol  in  hand,  looked  at  him  Avith 
the  usual  look  of  reverence  and  love  ;  and 
his  face  lighted  up  with  a  sense  of  success. 

^  You  are  safe,'  he  said,  bending  his  head 
before  him. 

'  Yes,  the  saints  be  praised  !  But  go 
you  quickly  after  these  men,  and  see  that 
nothing  happens  to  them ;  the  officer 
behaved  well ;  I  will  look  after  this  man.' 

'  He  is  past  looking  after,'  replied  Loik, 
with  a  smile  of  fierce  hate  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  look  that  had  just  been 
on  his  face. 

'  He  is  gone  to  another  world  at  a  fear- 
ful moment,'  the  priest  replied.  ^  But  go,' 
raising  his  hand  as  if  to  bless,  ^  go,  and  the 
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Holy  Virgin  be  witli  you  !  Mademoiselle/ 
he  said,  turning  to  Renee,  '  I  trembled  and 
prayed  for  you,  let  us  rejoice  that  you  are 
safe.  Shall  I  accompany  you  to  the 
Chateau  ?' 

'  No,  there  is  no  need  ;  I  am  not  far^ 
thank  you.' 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  are  safe  at 
home.' 

'  I  shall  soon  be  ;  you  need  not  fear.' 

And  Renee  went  away,  walking  quickly  ; 
and,  as  she  thought  of  those  at  home,  an 
immense  longing  seized  her  to  know  that 
they  were  still  living  in  peace  together  ; 
that  no  threatening  hand  had  been  near 
them.  Oh  !  to  see  the  smile  of  love  on 
their  faces,  to  hear  their  words  of  love ; 
oh,  to  see  them  all,  to  see  them  all  once 
more  !  And  suddenly,  as  if  realising  at 
last  the  danger  she  had  run ;  as  thoughts 
of  imprisonment  and   even  death   flashed 
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before  her,  she  fled  away,  running  fast 
and  wildly,  and  only  felt  safe  when  Avithin 
the  gates  of  the  Chateau. 

It  was  barely  two  hours  since  she  had 
left  for  a  walk  that  morning  in  perfect 
peace  of  mind,  but  these  two  hours  had 
left  their  mark  of  anguish  on  her  face  ; 
and,  as  she  was  hastily  crossing  the  hall 
to  2:0  to  her  room,  she  met  Rohan  of  all 
others,  who,  facing  her,  started,  shocked 
at  the  sight ;  and  as  she  stood,  panting 
for  breath  before  him,  unable  to  speak, 
cried, 

'  Good  God  !  what  has  happened  to  you  ?' 

'  Hush,  say  nothing  here  ;  I  will  tell 
you.  My  aunt  must  not  hear.  I — I — 
Come  with  me.  Yes,  you  had  better  know, 
but  you  only.     Come.' 

And  she  passed  quickly  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  and,  standing  by  the  door  as  if 
to  keep  anyone  from  interrupting  them, 
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she  gasped  out  the  story  of  her  morning 
adventure.  Then  seeing  him  turn  deadly 
pale,  seeing  him  tremble  before  her  with 
inward  emotion,  she  regretted  having  so 
spoken  out ;  told  herself  she  had  been  very 
unguarded,  and  would  almost  have  asked 
him  to  forgive  her,  when  Rohan  de  Carnoet, 
able  to  speak  at  last,  exclaimed, 

'  You  have  gone  through  this  !  You  ! 
you  have  been  insulted  and  threatened — 

that  man's  pistol Oh,  Renee  !' — The 

name  escaped  his  lips  like  a  sob. — '  Renee, 
and  I  was  not  there — there,  near  you  ! 
That  man — where  is  he  ?  Dead,  you  say 
— but  are  you  sure  ?     I  must  see  him.' 

'Yes,  he  is  dead.  Do  not  trouble  about 
him,  and  let  us  hope  we  shall  hear  no 
more  of  this.' 

But  Rohan  looked  at  her,  and  only 
repeated : 

'  Fired  at  you  !  and  I  was  not  there.' 
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*  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,'  she  said  to  him, 
ill  her  low,  tender  voice,  '  it  is  past ;  do 
not  think  of  it  any  more.  Let  me  go  now 
and  rest  awhile,  for  all  the  traces  of  that 
fright  to  disappear  before  I  see  my  aunt. 
Do  not  take  it  so  to  heart.' 

'  But — but  I  cannot  be  always  near  you, 
and  if — if  such  a  thing  were  to  happen 

again,  if Good  Heaven !  what  am  I 

to  do  ? — If  the  chevalier ' 

'  Ah,  we  shall  not  tell  him,'  she  in- 
terrupted quickly,  '  and  the  thing  will 
not  happen  twice,  believe  me.  Why, 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  must  I  now  comfort 
you  ?  I  should  have  thought  I  Avas  the 
one  to  be  comforted.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  forgive  me.  I  feel  stunned. 
To  think  that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
here — to  you,  in  your  own  home — your 
friends  close  at  hand  !     To   think  that  I 
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was  on  my  way  here  while  you  were 
exposed  to — death  !' 

'But  I  am  not  dead,  and  you  must 
really  try  and  comfort  me,  Monsieur 
Rohan  !' 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said  again,  '  I  cannot 
speak.  I  can  only  admire  you  for  your 
courage,  for — for ' 

'For  being  here.' 

'  Yes,  yes.  But  you  must  provide 
against  such  things  ;  you  must  be  armed  in 
future.  You  must  knoAv  how  to  defend 
yourself.  To  be  in  such  danger,  and  help- 
less, utterly  helpless !' 

*Now,  now.  Monsieur  Rohan,  you  are 
upset  and  do  not  know  what  you  say.  Do 
you  really  imagine  that,  if  I  had  had  a 
pistol,  I  should  have  fired  at  that  man? 
Why,  I  should  have  been  as  bad  as 
he.' 
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'No,  no,  it  would  have  been  in  self- 
defence!  You  must  be  made  secure 
against  such  dastardly  attempts.  You 
must  not  trifle  with  your  life ;  your  life 
does  not  belong  to  you,  but  to  those  who 
love  you.  Your  life  belongs  now  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Valvourgs.  Your  death  would  be 
his  death.  I — what  would  he  say  to  me? 
How  would  he  consider  I  had  kept  my 
promise — my  sacred  promise  to  him  ?  No, 
you  must  do  all  you  can  to  make  yourself 
independent  of  such  events — such  attacks. 
You  must  promise  me — you  are  rash,  you 
should  have  returned  here  at  once,  and 
not  have  gone  to  Loik  ;  you  should ' 

'  Nay,  nay,  do  you  forget  that  Loik  and 
his  brother  are  now  safe?  Do  you  not 
rejoice  ?' 

'  Oh,  you  are  right ;  I  shall  never  know 
how  to  admire  you  enough.  I  do  not 
know  when  I  shall  learn  to  know  you  as 
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you  deserve.  I  learn  it  every  day.  But 
now  you  will  yield  in  this,  you  will  go 
armed  ?  Remember  my  promise  to  De 
Valvourgs,  remember  my  promise  and  my 
responsibility — how  great  they  are.' 

'  Well,  well,  I  will — yes,  to  please  you,  I 
will  learn  to  use  a  pistol  and  go  armed 
in  the  woods,  like  some  brigand  of  old  ; 
now,  will  that  satisfy  you  ?' 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  simply.  And  they 
separated. 

As  Renee,  in  her  room  at  last,  was  going 
over  the  events  of  the  morning,  she  thought 
of  one  thing  only — the  way  Rohan  de 
Carnoet  had  received  her  news.  She  told 
herself  that  his  love  was  as  tender  as  a 
brother's — but  still  she  felt  her  heart  beat 
and  her  cheek  grow  red.  She  moved  about 
her  room  quietly,  taking  a  new  knowledge 
of  her  surroundings.  Unconsciously  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass,  dreaming 
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before  her  own  fair  face,  and  wondered 
that  a  man  so  brave  should  have  been 
so  disturbed,  that  so  courageous  a  man 
should  almost  have  wept. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'What  will  mademoiselle  wear  this  even- 
ing ?'  asked  Renee's  maid,  breaking  in 
upon  her  dreams,  as,  seated  in  a  deep 
arm-chair,  she  forgot  the  flight  of  time. 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head,  and 
replied,  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  lips, 

'  To-night  I  shall  wear  the  dress  of  my 
jianqailles.'' 

'  Ah  !  mademoiselle  is  right.' 

A  kind  of  reaction  had  set  in.  To  the 
momentary  dread  of  death  w^hich  Renee 
had  experienced,  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  life  had  returned.  On  that  day  when 
death  had  been  so  near,  she  rejoiced  more 
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than  ever  in  earth  and  sky,  in  lover  and 
friends,  and  in  her  own  loveliness.  Sud- 
denly, and  for  the  first  time,  a  sense  of 
her  own  beauty  had  burst  upon  her. — And 
this  image  was  to  follow  her  throughout 
her  life  ;  come  to  her  when  she  had  known 
the  power  of  beauty,  and  when  she  had 
that  beauty  no  more  ;  but  never  again  as 
it  had  come  to  her  on  that  day,  never 
again  with  the  same  fulness  of  heart  and 
innocency  of  a  noble  and  fresh  girlhood. 
The  consciousness  also  that  the  happiness 
of  other  lives  depended  on  her,  thrilled 
her  with  joy,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
adorned  herself  for  others  !  Was  she  not 
right  to  rejoice?  she  asked  herself;  and 
who  more  than  she  on  that  day  when  God 
had  shown  such  mercy  to  her. 

As  to  the  threats  of  wicked  men,  these 
she  could  despise  or  provide  against. 
Rohan    was    riirht :    she    would    learn    to 
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defend  herself;  she  would,  if  need  be, 
call  around  her  all  the  tenants  of  her 
estate ;  she  would  be  at  their  head,  and 
defy,  if  not  the  whole  power  of  France — 
even  as  that  Breton  duchess  had  done 
once — at  least  the  detachments  of  Bleus 
sent  now  and  then  to  make  a  display  of 
their  power,  and  try  their  hand  at  govern- 
ing them !  Why  should  she  and  those 
she  loved  be  led  to  death  like  sheep  to 
the  slaughter?  What  right  had  those 
from  Paris  to  interfere  with  them  ?  Yes, 
if  these  men,  with  whom  they  had  no- 
thing in  common,  came,  she  would  resist — 
resist  to  the  last ;  if  need  be,  defend  her- 
self as  a  man  would  defend  himself — as 
Rohan  de  Carnoet  would  defend  her — 
would  defend  his  own  mother.  Yes,  she 
would  protect  herself  and  her  invalid  aunt, 
and  ensure  her  against  the  revolting  sight 
of  those   men   they   all   hated  ! — Full   of 
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these  thoughts,  she  came  forward  that 
evening  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of 
youth  and  defiance. 

But  to  Rohan  her  presence  brought  a 
pain  that  shot  through  his  heart.  In  con- 
trast with  her  supreme  delight  in  life,  hei* 
universal  good-will,  her  perfect  freedom 
from  second  thoughts,  a  horrible  dread  of 
her  death  came  over  him,  a  more  definite 
feeling  of  her  unconscious  tenderness  to  him, 
the  beginning  of  misgivings  too  terrible  to 
contemplate — and  which  the  dress  she  wore 
only  served  to  bring  more  surely  home  to 
him. 

On  that  day,  which  she  had  spent  in  a 
dreamy  state,  refreshing  both  to  mind  and 
body,  with  the  prevailing  sense  of  Avell- 
being  and  the  thankfulness  of  escape  ;  on 
that  day  when  she  had  attended  to  her 
toilet  with  care,  and  for  the  first  time 
thought  of  a  harvest  of  admiration  and 
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smiles,  Rohan  had  taken  the  most  decisive 
step  in  his  life,  a  step  fraught  with  con- 
sequences of  the  utmost  importance  to 
himself  and  all  around  him. 

To  the  feeling  of  bewilderment  and 
amazement  with  which  he  had  listened  to 
the  story  of  Renee's  danger  and  escape, 
had  succeeded  a  kind  of  frenzy  and  mad 
anger.  The  more  he  thought  of  the  out- 
rage related  so  simply  and  almost  child'' 
ishly  to  him,  the  more  his  indignation 
grew ;  the  more  he  thought  of  what  her 
sufferings  might  have  been,  the  more  he 
felt  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  all, 
if  she  were  now  no  longer  among  them  ; 
and  there  arose  in  his  heart  an  all-mas- 
tering desire  of  avenging  her.  While  in 
Renee  thoughts  of  her  own  defence  must 
perforce  remain  dreams,  for  him  they  had 
a  fierce  reality. 

Rohan  found  that  to  lie  still  and  think 
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would  end  in  despair  ;  relief  could  be  found 
only  in  action — a  blessed  relief,  an  all- 
restorino^  means  of  balance  to  bis  mind — 
and  he  had  not  taken  one  moment's  rest 
from  the  time  he  had  parted  from  her. 

But  Avhen  the  evening  came,  and  the 
sight  of  her  should  have  been  comfort 
and  happiness,  why  did  darkness  fall 
upon  him?  How  was  it  that  the  glory 
of  life  seemed  gone  ?  Why  did  he  lie  still 
under  the  rush  of  pain  like  one  lost  ? 

He  dare  not  rejoice  with  her ;  he  dare 
not  come  near  her ;  he  dare  not  consult 
her;  for,  if  his  hand  met  hers,  it  trembled; 
if  his  eyes  met  hers,  a  flood  of  life  rushed 
over  him  ; — and  she  was  his  friend's, — the 
Chevalier  de  Yalvourgs'  affianced  bride. 

As  he  stood  there,  thinking  of  his 
loneliness  and  of  his  dread,  one  there  was 
who  thou2;ht  he  read  his  heart,  and  who 
felt  for  him. 
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While  Renee  shone  with  unusual  brilli- 
ancy, Rohan's  father,  ignorant  of  the 
events  of  the  morning,  contrasted  pain- 
fully the  glorious  freedom  of  Renee  with 
the  gloomy  looks  of  his  son.  Circum- 
stances had  made  him  lead  a  contem- 
plative life,  and  the  study  of  his  son's 
character  had  been  a  delight  to  him. 
Thus  it  was  that  he  had  been  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  the  intimacy  between 
the  young  people,  and  that  he  alone 
now  feared  a  dreadful  mistake  had  been 
made. 

He  felt,  as  he  watched  Renee  that  night, 
that  a  deeper  womanhood  had  come  over 
the  girl.  There  was  that  in  her  wish  to 
shine  and  to  please  he  had  never  seen  in 
her  before, — a  soft,  caressing  tenderness 
of  manner  which  seemed  to  look  for  some 
special  object,  and  meanwhile  to  be  cast 
abroad  for  everyone    to    profit  by.      She 
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was  free,  more  free,  if  anything,  than 
before  with  Rohan  ;  but  he  shrank  from 
her  advances. 

Monsieur  cle  Carnoet  wondered  if  it 
would  not  be  better  for  him  to  speak  to 
his  son ;  if  it  would  not  be  right  to  put 
him  on  his  guard  ;  if  it  would  not  be  right 
even  to  send  him  to  join  his  friends  abroad  ? 

He  felt  the  delicacy  of  the  task,  and 
that  there  was  danger  in  interfering. 
But  still  it  was  better  and  safer  to 
warn  him,  to  advise  him,  to  help  him 
to  take  a  decision  at  once.  Could  any- 
thing be  gained  in  such  a  case  by  waiting? 
His  son,  he  knew,  Avould  meet  him  as  a 
brave  man  should,  and  not  hesitate  to 
tear  from  his  bosom  the  love  that  had  no 
right  there.  It  was  a  difficult  duty,  but 
honour,  as  well  as  the  happiness  of  his 
beloved  son,  demanded  it  of  him. 

'  Rohan,'  he  said,  as  they  were  parting 
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for  the  night,  '  if  you  do  not  mind,  come 
to  me  before  you  go  to  your  room.' 

'  Certainly,  sir ;'  and  they  both  entered 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet's  room. 

^Sit  do^vn,  sit  down,  Rohan,'  said  his 
father.  '  Let  us  have  a  talk  together  like 
old  friends,  as  we  have  always  been ;  I  am 
anxious  about  you.' 

'Anxious!  There  ia  no  need,  believe 
me,  sir.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  as 
one  does  when  new  difficulties  or  new 
thoughts  have  arisen  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  the  past ;  when  the  heart  is  full, 
though  as  yet  the  lips  have  not  spoken. 
They  were  much  alike — both  tall  men,  with 
the  same  round  head,  the  same  dark  eyes 
full  of  soft  fancies,  the  same  strong  chin 
and  firm  mouth  speaking  of  resolution  and 
dauntless  courage ;  men  who  could  love 
deeply,  and  who  could  hate  deeply,  but  to 
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whom  love  came  more  easily  than  hatred. 

'  Is  there  no  need  of  anxiety,  Rohan  ? 
I  see  you  engaged  in  a  warfare  that  may 
prove  a  fierce  trouble  to  you.' 

In  a  moment,  Rohan,  who  had  all  the, 
evening  been  like  one  under  a  spell,  found 
his  energy  returning  to  him,  and  he  spoke 
out. 

'  Then  you  have  been  told,  sir,  though  I 
had  asked  that  no  one  here  should  hear  of 
it.  But  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  hear. 
Yes  !  yes,  it  is  as  well. — And  is  it  not  just 
and  honourable?  Is  it  not  our  bounden 
duty  that  we  who  are  strong  should  unite 
to  protect  the  weak?' — Carried  away  by 
his  own  eagerness  and  never  noticing  his 
father's  surprise,  he  went  on  :  'Is  it  not 
outrageous  to  think  that  those  dearest  to 
US  are  to  be  carried  off  at  the  will  of  the 
first  miscreant, — threatened  with  loss  of  life 
— loss  of  life  by  the  most  abject  ?     If  the 
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sacredness  of  our  homes  is  to  be  trampled 
underfoot,  are  we  to  look  on  and  stand 
still  ?  Indeed !  indeed !'  he  added,  clenching 
his  hands,  '  had  I  had  the  command  of  men 
able  to  fight,  however  few,  I  would  have 
gone  forward ;  I  would  have,  for  such  a 
dastardly  outrage  .  .  .  .  ' 

'  Rohan,'  interrupted  his  father,  '  what 
has  happened  ?  What  are  you  alluding 
to?' 

'Do  you  not  know?'  cried  Rohan,  in 
surprise.  '  Did  you  not  hear  what  made 
me  call  our  villagers  round  me,  and  organise 
them  for  the  defence  of  those  we  love  ? 
This  fierce  trouble,  this  warfare  you  spoke 
of — do  you  not  know  what  called  it  forth  ? 
Surely,  sir,  you  must  have  known  that 
only  a  most  powerful  motive  could  have 
made  me  act  as  I  have  done.  I  am 
fully  aware,  believe  me,  of  the  importance 
of  the   step.     But   tell   me,   do   you   not 
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know  of  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  Renee — 
upon  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec?  Do 
you  not  know  that  she  was  approached  by 
a  vile  spy ;  spoken  to,  made  to  run  the  risk 
of  betraying  Monsieur  Brevelaye's  hiding- 
place,  and  of  delivering  him  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies?  She  was  insulted  and 
threatened  with  death,  and  that  too  here ! 
here  ! — at  a  few  yards  from  her  father's 
home,  close  to  those  who  love  her,  close 
to  those  bound  to  guard  her  and  watch 
over  her.  Do  you  not  know  that  to 
a  mere  chance  she  owes  her  life  and 
is  still  among  us?  And  you  speak  of 
warfare — why,  sir,  I  shall  give  even  to  my 
last  drop  of  blood  to  avenge  this  outrage  ; 
yes,  I  would  have  gone  had  it  been  the 
meanest  of  our  peasant-women,  I  .  .  .  . 
But  fear  not,  for  alas  !  all  we  can  do  is 
to  keep  on  the  defensive ;  all  we  can  do 
is    to   protect,    to   form  a   living  defence 
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round  our  liomes.  I  have  no  intention  of 
fighting  for  any  other  cause  ;  I  will  raise 
no  standard,  fight  neither  for  king  nor 
kindred  of  kings,  only — only  for  the  safety 
of  our  homes.  Our  men  are  justly  in- 
dignant and  angry,  and  will  bear  no 
more ;  Monsieur  Brevelaye  they  mean  to 
have  when  they  like  and  in  full  daylight. 
Our  forefathers  fought  for  the  independ- 
ence of  Brittany  ;  we,  their  poor  descend- 
ants will  fight  for  defenceless  women  and 
priests  !  These  we  will  watch  over ;  these 
we  have  resolved  to  guard  from  evil,  and 
we  will  die  rather  than  yield  !     We ' 

'  Rohan,  I  knew  nothing  of  all  this  ; 
tell  me  what  it  is  that  happened  to  Renee. 
I  gather  enough  to  understand  your  indig- 
nation and  approve  your  measures  ;  but 
tell  me  everything.' 

And  Rohan  began  to  tell  his  father, 
starting  off  now  and  then  in   his  indigna- 
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tion,  moved  by  honourable  anger  and  un- 
conscious love.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet 
listened  in  silence.  No  need  was  tbere 
now  for  the  father  to  ask  if  his  son  loved 
Renee  de  Kerguennec ;  every  word,  every 
movement  told  him  the  fact.  But  he  saw 
that  Rohan  knew  not  as  yet  of  the  depth 
of  his  love.  Was  it  worth  while  telhng 
him?  worth  while  to  open  his  eyes  al- 
together ? — He  feared  not. 

'  How  many  men  have  you  got ;  what 
arms,  what  ammunition  have  you  ?' 

'Do  not  think  me  mad  to  hope  to  avenge 
a  wrong  with  so  few  men ;  do  not  laugh  at 
us — it  seems,  indeed,  a  mockery  of  justice 
to  fight  on  its  side  with  such  means.  It  is 
a  desperate  struggle,  I  know ;  but  do  not 
despise  us  because  we  are  so  few ;  valour 
will  make  up  for  numbers.  We  are  but 
fifty  men  as  yet ;  still  fifty  men  can  do 
much  ;   there  is  everything  to  urge  them 
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on — love  and  religion  and  respect  of  their 
masters.  It  is  not  as  in  former  times, 
when  a  Du  Guesclin  could  command  laro^e 
and  powerful  armies  even  to  fight  with  the 
king  of  France  ;  but  our  enemies  will  have 
yet  to  reckon  with  us,  will  have  yet  to  pass 
over  our  bodies  ere  they  reach  you,  my 
mother,  those  at  Kerguennec,  her  I  have 
sworn  to  defend  and  protect.' 

Could  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  now  ask 
his  son  to  leave  Brittany  in  order  to  save 
himself  from  sorrow  ?  Alas  !  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  the  brave  heart  must  struggle 
against  its  own  pain  and  trial. 

Then  a  thought  struck  him. 

'  Rohan,  if  I  understand  aright,'  he  said, 
'  that  spy  being  dead  now — that  spy  bent 
on  entrapping  the  chevalier — do  you  not 
think  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  ask  De 
Valvourgs  to  return  here  ?' 

Rohan's    eyes    opened   wide    upon    his 
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father ;  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face  and 
back  to  his  heart  agam,  leaving  him  deadly- 
pale. 

'  The  chevalier  to  return  here  now  !'  he 
repeated. 

'  You  do  not  think  he  would  be  safe?' 

'  Safe !  No,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be 
safe.' 

Had  he  not  forgotten  the  chevalier,  had 
he  not  thought  himself  all  sufficient  to 
avenge  his  friend's  future  bride  ? 
-  ^  I  thought,'  went  on  the  father,  '  that  it 
would  be  one  security  the  more  for  those 
you  have  to  defend.  If  Monsieur  Breve- 
laye,  relying  upon  you,  means  to  live  in 
broad  daylight,  why  not  De  Yalvourgs  ? 
It  would  at  least  be  one  more  man,  it 
would  be  Renee's  natural  protector.' 

'The chevalier  here,  now,'  repeated  Rohan 
again — this  with  a  heavy  sigh. — 'You 
may  be  right,  sir.     Yes,  it  would  be  one 
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more  man,  and  we  want  everybody  we 
can  find  to  help  us.  Yes,  she  might  be 
safer  under  his  care.  But  we  must  con- 
sult Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec ;  she 
might  think,  like  you — she  might  wish — ' 
Then,  after  a  pause :  '  Father,'  he  cried, 
abruptly,  '  I  will  have  no  such  responsi- 
bility ;  speak  yourself  to  her,  and 
arrange  it  between  you.  What  you  do, 
I  will  accept ;  but  my  decision  remains 
the  same.  Yes,  let  him  come  and  take 
care  of  her ;  I  will  stay  with  my  men — be 
with  them  in  time  of  danger — watch  over 
her  and  over  him,  if  need  be.  But  see  to 
it  yourself  And  now  I  suppose  we  must 
separate.     Good-night,  sir.' 

Their  eyes  met  for  one  moment ;  though 
Rohan  spoke  still  of  courage — discourage- 
ment was  in  his  tone  and  face.  The 
father  w^ould  not  part  with  his  son 
thus,    and   he   spoke    to    him    of   many 
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things,  spoke  to  him  of  former  days. 
'  I  had  never  any  chance  of  being  brave 
like  you,  Rohan,'  he  said,  '  and  naturally 
with  me  bravery  is  always  allied  to  sorrow. 
I  can  scarcely  ever  ponder  over  noble 
deeds  but  I  mourn  for  him  who  does  them. 
Those  heroic  souls  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  others,  did  they  not 
feel  the  sadness  of  their  own  self-sacrifice  ? 
Were  not  their  hearts  rent  by  the  thought 
of  grief  and  sorrow,  even  while  the  deed 
was  being  accomplished  ?  I  fear  it  is  so  ; 
I  fear  that  the  man  who  gives  up  his  life 
for  another  is  fully  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice.  He  who  gives  up  his 
happiness  feels  the  same.  No  doubt,  from 
Jesus  Christ  downwards,  self-sacrifice  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  soul's  agony.  It 
is  strange  that,  being  called  as  we  are 
to  great  things,  this  should  be  our  portion 
in    the   fulfilment   of  an    unselfish    duty. 
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But,  yet,  herein  stands  our  greatest  privi- 
lege— herein  it  is  that  we  differ  from  the 
beasts  that  perish.' 

Then  as  Rohan  said  nothing,  but  looked 
like  one  helpless,  although  inwardly  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  struggle,  his  father 
went  on, 

'  Our  dear  Brittany  has  never  lacked 
self-denying  and  heroic  souls;  but,  Rohan^ 
is  it  not  enough  for  a  family — in  one  cen- 
tury, at  least, — that  a  husband  and  father 
should  have  given  his  life  for  his  fellow- 
men  ?  What  will  this  rising  of  fifty  men 
bring  to  you?  It  is  treason,  it  is  rebel- 
lion, it  is  Pontcalec's  fate  over  again  ;  it  is 
death ' 

'Is  it ?'  repeated  Rohan,  dreamily.  '  I 
am  prepared,  I  am  willing.' 

'  But  those  who  love  you,  my  son ' 

The  young  man  raised  his  hands  with  a 
deprecatory  gesture,  and  replied, 

VOL.  IT.  I 
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^  Except  for  you,  sir,  and  my  mother — ' 
Then,  unable  to  go  on  thus,  'Father  !'  he 
called  out  of  his  poor,  struggling  heart, 
*  Father,  say  that  I  have  your  consent  for 
what  I  have  done ;  even  if  I  bring  sorrow 
to  your  grey  hairs,  even  if  I  bring  sorrow 
to  my  dear  mother's  loving  heart !  Say, 
that  it  is  just  that  a  man  in  the  strength 
of  his  manhood  should  not  trifle  away  his 
life  when  women  are  insulted,  and  priests 
are  tracked  like  beasts  of  prey  !  Say  that  I 
have  your  blessing  upon  my  undertaking  ! 
Say  that,  whatever  befalls  us,  you  will  not 
reproach  me  even  for — even  for  my  death 
if  it  comes  !  Your  blessing,  your  assur- 
ance that  I  have  your  prayers  will  be 
strength  and  wisdom  and  power  to  me. 
Father,  say  that  you  approve  of  what  I 
have  done  and  am  ready  to  do  !' 

The  father  fell  on  his  son's  neck — as  it 
was  said  of  one  of  old — his  hair,  that  had 
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become  grey  because  of  the  much  thinking 
of  his  own  father's  death,  mixing  with  those 
of  the  young  man. 

'  If  it  must  be  that  my  son  also  dies  when 
fulfilling  the  noble  task  of  protecting  the 
weak,  let  God's  will  be  done  !  But  if  it 
be  that  I  am  not  called  to  drink  of  this 
cup  of  bitterness,  let  God's  goodness  be 
praised  !' 

Then  the  two  men  wrung  each  other's 
hands  and  separated.  And  silence  fell 
over  the  Chateau  ;  not  one  was  there  who 
€ared  to  break  it  to  tell  of  his  anguish  to 
another.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  on  his 
knees,  prayed  with  true  Breton  faith  to 
his  God  and  to  his  saints,  crying  to  them 
to  muster  round  his  son  and  keep  him  from 
enemies  without  and  enemies  within. 

And  Renee,  whose  lictitious  happiness 
had  faded  away  before  the  coldness  of 
Rohan,    was    tremblingly    wondering    at 

i2 
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the  thoughts  that  would  return,  do  what 
she  could  to  chase  them  away. — Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  was  right,  a  deeper  womanhood 
had  come  over  her ;  a  wider  horizon  was 
opening  before  her  eyes  ;  things  were  ac- 
quiring a  new  meaning,  and  new  responsi- 
bilities were  springing  up  unbidden  before 
her  astonished  heart.  It  was  delightful 
to  live,  but  that  delight  might  be  marred 
not  only  by  events  from  without  over 
which  one  could  have  no  control,  but 
also  by  feelings  that  must  be  kept  within 
her  own  heart.  She  also  on  her  knees 
asked  for  God's  guidance  and  mercy ; 
she  also,  with  clasped  hands  and  looks 
raised  to  Heaven,  implored  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  all  to  help  her  to  be  true,  to 
spare  her,  to  spare  him  she  was  bound 
to,  and  to  give  her  strength  and  courage 
to  resist  temptation.  Long  she  prayed  till 
calm  came, — and  with  it  sleep. 
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Sleep,  sweet  maiden,  for  this  night; 
thy  guardian  angel  will  watch  over 
thee  after  thy  earnest  prayers,  and  relieve 
thy  trembling  heart.  May  sleep  come 
over  him  also  who  knows  now  what  he  has 
to  fear  near  thee  ;  the  blessed  sleep  from 
God,  may  it  rest  over  all ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  the  Comtesse  de  Ker- 
guennec  was  reclining  on  her  couch  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Chateau ;  she  was  profiting 
by  the  exquisite  spring  weather,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  invalids,  it  was  enough  for 
her  to  exist,  her  eyes  looking  before  her, 
her  ear  catching  the  familiar  sounds,  her 
hand  resting  quietly  before  her. 

The  sea-breeze  had  not  increased  her 
strength,  but  her  gentleness  and  usual 
cheerfulness  forbade  that  anyone  should 
complain.  She  was  the  centre  where 
people  met ;   the  one  all-absorbent  care  of 
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her  husband ;  the  occasion  of  a  thousand 
little  deeds  of  kindness  everyone  in  a 
household  is  the  better  for.  There,  near 
her  couch,  before  her  sweet,  resigned  face, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  evil  passions  of 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice  to  exist ;  it  was 
easier  for  loving  hands  to  join  and  hearts 
to  beat  in  unison. 

'  Renee,  dear  child,  tell  me,'  she  said, 
'  why  you  brought  no  flowers  yesterday 
from  the  woods ;  I  was  expecting  a  large 
basketful  of  lilies ;  they  are  out,  are  they 
not  ?' 

'  Yes,  and  I  never  saw  such  a  quantity, 
I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful ;  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  put  one's  foot 
down  ;  in  some  parts  it  is  nothing  but  a 
lovely  carpet  of  deep  green  leaves  and 
sweet-smelling  flowers.' 

'  Yet  you  brought  me  none  ?' 

'  They  will  be  better  still  to-day,  dear  aunt ; 
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I  will  smother  you  with  them,  you  will  see.' 
'  Bring  some  ferns,  too  ;  there  are  some  ?' 
'  Yes,  I  will  go  now,  if  you  like.' 
'  Nay,  remain  here,  to  sit  still  and  dream, 
— for  the  present  it  seems  enough — and  to 
have  you  near  is  so  pleasant ;  when  the 
sun  gets  a  little  warmer  I  shall  go  in,  and 
you  then  can  go — the  more  fresh  air  you 
get  the  better  for  your  rosy  cheeks.  How 
I  remember  this  time  of  year  here  ! 
Comte,  do  you  remember  our  first  com- 
ing to  see  Renee's  father  just  after  our 
marriage  ?  How  lovely  the  woods  were — 
just  as  you  describe  them,  Renee  ;  what  a 
delightful  visit  it  was,  and  how  very  happy 
I  felt ;  how  we  roamed  in  those  woods,  they 
were  so  exquisite  after  the  town.' 

'  But  you  are  still  happy,  dearest  ?'  asked 
the  comte,  soothingly ;  '  you  are  still 
happy  though  this  tiresome  weakness  will 
not  leave  you  ?' 
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'  Happy !  oh,  yes,  very  happy  near  you, 
happy  even  in  spite  of  weakness ;  so  do  not 
sorrow  for  my  sake.  This  is  an  oasis  in  a 
desert  land,  is  it  not  ?'  she  added,  with  a 
loving  smile,  looking  up  to  his  face. 

'  An  oasis  in  a  land  delivered  up  to  wild 
beasts,  indeed  it  is.' 

'  But  they  will  not  come  here,  so  far 
away  from  any  town  T 

'  Far  away  enough  from  their  civilisation, 
thank  Heaven  !' 

'  Yes,  and  I  feel  such  a  sense  of  security 
and  peace  ;  it  is  so  good  to  be  here  alone 
as  it  were  with  God,  nature,  and  those  dear 
to  us.' 

'  It  certainly  does  not  seem  much  to  ask 
to  wish  only  to  be  left  in  peace.' 

Renee,  busy  at  her  embroidery  frame, 
her  head  bent  over  the  flowers  opening 
under  her  fingers,  did  not  say  anything. 
They   little   knew   how  near  sorrow   had 
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been  to  them.  But  at  that  moment  Mon- 
sieur de  Carnoet,  who  had  been  reading, 
or  looking  at  a  book  as  if  reading,  came 
near  her. 

'  Renee,'  he  said,  '  come  with  me,  we  will 
go  and  gather  the  lilies  you  want  to 
smother  your  aunt  with.  T  should  like 
a  walk.' 

'  With  pleasure,'  replied  Renee. 

And,  her  head  covered  with  a  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  a  large  basket  in  her  hand, 
and  dressed  in  a  simple  plain  girlish  dress, 
Renee  was  soon  ready. 

'  To  which  wood  shall  we  go  ?'  asked 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone.  'To  the  wood  close  to  the 
village  ?' 

'  Oh,  no,  not  there  !'     And  then,  as  if 
afraid  of  having  shown   too  much   eager- 
ness in  her  refusal,  she  added,  'The  lilies 
are  less  lovely  there.' 
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But  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  went  on, 

^Why,  you  are  not  afraid  to-day,  and 
with  me?' 

She  turned  round  quickly  to  look  at  him. 

'  Renee,  I  know  everything,  and  I  think 
Rohan  was  ri|]jht  to  tell  me ;  it  would 
not  do  for  us  all  to  be  left,  like  the 
comte,  in  ignorance  of  such  an  important 
matter ;  I  even  question  the  wisdom  of 
keeping  it  from  your  nncle,  although  we 
all  know  the  comtesse  must  hear  nothing. 
He  is  not  likely  to  tell  her.' 

'  Monsieur  Rohan  told  you  ?' 

'  Yes,  and,  moreover,  you  ought  to 
know  that  the  villagers  have  revolted  at 
last  and  mean  to  be  free.' 

'  Free  ?' 

'  They  mean  to  fight,  if  need  be.' 

'  Fight !  why,  they  have  no  arms  !' 

'  Some  must  be  found ;  we  must  see 
what  we  can  do.     But  it  would  be  much 
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better  if  the  comte  knew ;  he  would  help 
us.' 

'  Yes — well,  you  can  tell  him ;  if  we  are 
to  resist  in  case  of  attack,  we  had  better  all 
be  united ;  but  what  will  your  son  do  in 
this  ?  Will  he  be  at  the  head  of  our  men  ? 
I  always  thought  it  would  end  so.'  Then, 
sighing  deeply,  '  It  will  be  a  desperate 
struggle,  I  fear.' 

'  But  you  do  not  object  to  it,  you ' 

^  No,'  she  replied,  calmly,  'I  do  not ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  in 
anything  I  can ;  I  acknowledge  to  no  one 
the  right  of  taking  my  life  away.  But  it 
will  be  terrible,  terrible !  and  we  are  so 
few.' 

'  We  shall  find  allies  ;  my  men  will  join 
yours,  for  one  thing;  we  must  not  shrink 
from  consequences  now — it  is  too  late.  I 
felt  sure  you  would  think  like  him  that 
such  things  cannot  be  borne  tamely ;  we 
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must  unite ;  I  am  ready  to  act  under  his 
orders,  but  we  are  few  indeed  to  lead 
our  men  in  case  of  the  struggle  prolonging 
itself — I  wish  we  had  also  the  Chevalier 
de  Yalvourgs.' 

'Oh  !  no  !  no  !'  exclaimed  Renee,  quickly, 
'  no,  he  must  not  come ;  we  are  enough 
without  him.     We  must  do  without  him.' 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  looked  at  her 
searching!}",  and  she  blushed  under  his 
gaze. 

'  If  you  knew,'  she  went  on,  excitabl}^, 
'  if  you  knew  what  I  feel, — how  very,  very 
thankful  I  was  to  know  that  he  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  vile  spy  ! — the  relief, 
the  thankfulness  !  You  can  scarcely  know 
what  it  was.' 

'  Yes,  but  the  spy  is  no  more,  and  surely 
the  plans  of  those  bent  on  injuring  him 
must  now  be  all  broken  up.  Also,  since 
we  mean  to  resist,  and  protect  Monsieur 
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Brevelaye  and  you  weaker  ones,  we  can 
look  after  him  also.  Besides,  he  is  brave, 
and  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our 
little  band  of  devoted  men  ;  moreover, 
Renee,  he  is  your  natural  protector.' 

'  I  had  rather  die  than  call  him  back  to 
protect  me,'  she  said,  firmly. 

•  Yet  he  would  not  thank  you,  Renee, 
for  having  died  and  taken  away  from  him 
all  that  makes  life  worth  anything.' 

'Men  can  always  comfort  themselves,' 
she  replied,  sadly.  Then  suddenly :  '  Is 
it  by  the  advice  of  your  son,  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet,  that  you  speak  to  me  of  calling 
back  the  chevalier  to  us  ?  I  am  astonished 
indeed ' — seeing  a  look  of  acquiescence 
on  Monsieur  de  Carnoet's  face — 'for,  like 
me,  he  had  understood  the  danger  of  his 
being  here.  But  does  he  also  want  him  to 
come  ?' 

'  I  believe  he  does.' 
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'  It  is  strange,'  she  said,  looking  dreamily 
away.  '  It  cannot  be  because  he  wants  his 
help.  I  should  not  think  he  would  doubt 
his  own  courage;  and  I  should  have  thought 
he  felt  himself  sufficient  without  the  cheva- 
lier to ' 

'  He  does  not  doubt  his  own  courage ; 
but  tell  me  if,  at  the  head  of  our  little 
band,  he  is  engaged  fighting,  for  instance  ; 
and  you,  meanwhile,  at  the  Chateau  are 
exposed  to  harm,  what  could  he  do  ?' 

'  We  must  learn  to  defend  ourselves, 
then.  Yes,  my  uncle  must  be  told.  I 
will  tell  him,  if  you  like.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  as  well  I  should  do  so  myself;  and  we 
must  all  be  prepared  to  sell  our  lives 
dearly.  But  do  you  think  those  men  will 
return  ?' 

'  I  believe  they  will.' 

*  What  makes  you  think  so  ?' 

'  They  know  the  way,  for  one  thing ;  and, 
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if  that  spy  was  of  any  importance,  they 
will  avenge  his  death.' 

'  I  do  not  think  he  was  ;  the  captain 
behaved  as  if  he  despised  him  as  he 
deserved.' 

'  Yes,  the  captain  ;  soldiers  have  their 
own  ideas  of  honour,  and  it  is  a  mean 
thing  for  a  soldier  to  come  and  lie  in  wait 
for  anyone.  I  was  glad  to  hear  there 
were  such  men  as  he  left  in  France.  But 
the  interest  of  the  soldier  is  not  that  of  a 
government,  whatever  that  government 
is,  and  they  may  wish  to  see  further  into 
this  aifair.  Who  took  the  commission 
Rohan  told  me  the  man  threw  on  the 
ground  ?' 

'  Lo'ik  did ;  he  took  it  up  at  the  same 
time  as  his  pistol.' 

'  Ah,  I  should  like  to  see  it ;  will  you 
come  at  once  to  Loik  ?' 

'And  the  lilies?' 
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'  We  will  send  some  of  the  women  to 
gather  them.  Come  to  Lo'ik  and  let  us 
see  what  this  warrant  was ;  it  may 
guide  us,  and  show  us  whether  we  are 
wrong  to  wish  for  the  chevalier  to  return 
or  not.' 

'You  are  certainly  wrong,'  replied 
Eenee,  '  but  let  it  be  as  you  like  since  you 
think  we  require  his  help  ;  I  give  way,  do 
as  you  wish.' 

And  she  walked  on,  seemingly  careless 
of  the  fate  of  either  men,  but  vexed  at 
heart,  though  of  a  vexation  she  could  not 
have  explained  to  herself.  The  chevalier 
was  safe  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
what  was  the  use  of  bringing  him  back 
where  his  life  would  be  in  danger?  And, 
if  Rohan  wanted  his  help,  why  had  he 
not  spoken  to  her  and  explained  how  it 
was  he  had  so  changed  his  mind.  True 
woman  that  she  was,  those  little  particu- 

VOL.  IT  K 
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lars  occupied  her  more  than  the  rising 
of  the  peasants  itself.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  was,  that  she  felt  miserable  and 
unhappy. 

When  they  reached  the  village,  however, 
an  unusual  sight  arrested  them.  The 
door  of  the  church,  that  had  been  closed 
for  nearly  two  years,  stood  wide  open  ;  men, 
women,  and  children  were  pressing  in — 
women  with  tears  running  down  their 
faces,  children  with  wondering  looks,  and 
men  stern  and  impassible. 

No  bell  had  called  them  to  the  service, 
and  this  they  missed  sadly,  but  the  great 
silence  helped  to  make  the  ceremony  they 
were  going  to,  a  more  impressive  one  still. 
For  they  were  about  to  hear  mass  again 
in  their  church,  not  because  permission 
had  been  given  them  from  Paris  to  re-open 
its  doors  ;  not  because  it  had  been  granted 
to  them   to   hear   their  beloved  priest  in 
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peace ;  but  because  they  had  forced  those 
doors  open  on  their  own  responsibility ; 
because  the  men  were  about  to  ask  God  to 
bless  their  arms  and  their  efforts  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  rulers  that  tyrannised 
over  them.  Each  man  within  those  walls 
where  no  one  had  prayed  for  so  long — each 
man  there  who  bent  the  knee  before  the 
altar  so  poorly  decorated,  was  offering  up  his 
life  in  exchange  for  the  safety  of  his  little 
ones,  his  wife,  his  priest,  and  his  seigneur. 

'  Did  you  know  of  this  ?'  murmured 
Renee.  '  Did  you  bring  me  here  on 
purpose  ?' 

'  No,  I  did  not.     What  will  you  do  ? 

'  Do !  Follow  them ;  I  am  glad  and 
proud  of  their  courage.' 

'  I  will  go  with  you.' 

At   their   approach,  the   crowd   opened 

before  them. 

'  Bless  you,  bless  you,  mam'zelle  !     Bless 

k2 
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you,  monsieur  !' was  heard  on  every  side y 
as  she  entered  the  church  among  them. 

She  saAV  Rohan  standing  by  the  altar, 
dressed  in  the  Breton  dress,  and  Mon- 
sieur Brevelaye  in  his  priestly  garments, 
his  hands  folded  before  him,  and  looking 
at  the  crowd  pressing  on.  And  when 
everyone  was  in,  standing  there  before  him, 

'  My  dear  brethren,'  he  said,  '  you  all 
know  the  importance  of  the  step  you  have 
taken ;  you  all  knoAv  that  we  have  separ- 
ated ourselves  from  the  rulers  in  France ; 
but,  unless  we  ask  God  and  His  holy  angels 
to  guide  us  and  watch  over  us,  we  shall 
succeed  in  nothing.  Let  us  all  pray, 
therefore,  to  the  Almighty  for  His  guidance 
and  His  help,  and  for  His  blessing  upon 
our  doings.' 

Then,  going  aside,  he  began  saying  the 
mass  before  the  kneeling  croAvd  devoutly 
answerino^  and  crossins^  themselves  in  true 
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abasement  of  soul  before  their  Omnipotent 
Creator  and  God,  and  His  multitude  of 
angels  guarding  round  His  throne. 

Then  Monsieur  Brevelaye  went  to  the 
pulpit  to  preach.  But  as  the  peasant- 
priest  looked  at  the  poor  people,  his  own 
people,  assembled  there ;  as  he  remem- 
bered their  love  and  devotion  to  him,  and 
thought  of  the  trials  before  them,  he  felt 
for  one  moment  overcome  ;  and,  seeing  his 
emotion,  they  bowed  down  their  heads 
and  wept  aloud.  Then  at  last  he  spoke  to 
them  with  the  eloquence  of  an  overflowing 
heart  •  he  spoke  to  them  of  future  trials  ; — 
and  of  future  joys,  but  these  only  after 
they  had  reached  Heaven  ;  joys  they  knew 
little  of  at  any  time  ;  joys  they  were  to 
expect  less  than  ever  now,  but  in  Heaven 
at  last  there  would  be  joy.  And,  having 
finished  his  sermon,  admonished  them  and 
comforted  them,  he  said, 
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'  Brethren,  now  let  us  separate  in  peace 
and  faith,  and  in  parting  let  us  sing 
the  canticle  of  "  Paradise,"  where  I 
hope  some  day  all  here  shall  meet  again 
together.' 

And  the  people  began  with  him  and 
sang  as  follows : 

'  Jesus  !  bow  great  is  the  happiness  of  souls  when  before 

their  God  and  loved  by  Him  ! 
I  find  that  time  is  short,  and  light  our  troubles,  while 

thinking  night  and  day  of  the  glory  of  Paradise. 
When   I  raise   my   eyes  towards    Heaven,   towards 

Heaven  my  fatherland,  I  would  I  could   fly 

there  like  a  dove. 
When  comes  the  hour  of  death,  then  shall  I  leave  this 

painful  flesh,  the  enemy  of  Jesus. 
I  long  with  joy  for  the   last  passage,  I  long  to  see 

Jesus,  my  true  Spouse. 
As    soon  as   my  chains  are  broken,  I  shall  rise  to 

Heaven  like  the  lark  ; 
I  shall  pass  by  the  moon ;  1  shall  tread  under  foot 

the  sun  and  the  stars. 
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When  I  am  far  from  earth,  this  vale  of  tears,  then 

shall  I  look   back   towards  my    country,  my 

Basse-Bretagne  ; 
Then    shall  I  say :    Farewell  to  thee,  my    country, 

farewell  to  thee,  place  of  suffering  and  painful 

burdens ; 
Farewell,  poverty;  farewell,  affliction ;  farewell,  trou- 
bles ;  farewell,  sins ! 
I  shall  no  longer  fear  the  evil  spirit ;  now  that  the 

hour  of  my  death  is  past,  I  shall  no  longer  fear 

to  be  lost. 
Like  a  wrecked  ship  my  body  has  taken  me  here,  in 

spite  of  wind  and  rain  and  freezing  fog ; 
Oh,  death !   thou  art  the  porter  which  opens  to  me 

the  castle  on  the  rocks  of  which  the  waves  have 

broken  my  ship, — 
On  whatever  side  I  turn,  all  I  see  will  fill  my  eyes 

and  my  heart  with  a  thousand  delights : 
I  shall  see  the  doors  of  Paradise  open  expecting  me, 

and  the  holy  saints  waiting  to  receive  me. 
I  shall  be  received  in  the  palace  of  the  holy  Trinity, 

in  the  midst  of  honours  and  of  harmonies ; 
And  there  truly  shall  I  see  God  the  Father,  with  His 

Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
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I  shall  see  Jesus  with  a  look  of  tenderness  place 

on  my  head  a  beautiful  crown. 
"  Your  bodies  are  happy,"  Jesus  will  say,  **  they  were 

treasures  hidden  in  holy  ground. 
You  are  in  my  court  like  white  rose-trees  and  lilies  ; 

or  may-trees  in  the  angle  of  a  garden ; 
You  are  in  my  Paradise  like  rose-trees  which  lose 

their  flowers  when  the  time  comes,  but  bloom 

again." 
For  light  sufferings,  for  short  anguish,  we  shall  be 

greatly  rewarded  by  God,  our  true  father. 
She  will  be  lovely  to  see,  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  the 

twelve  stars  which  form  her  diadem. 
We   shall  see  also  the  legions  of  angels  and  arch- 
angels who  sing  the  praises  of  God,  harps  in 

their  hands  night  and  day  ; 
We  shall  see  also,  full  of  glory  and  grace,  our  fathers 

and  mothers,   our  brethren,  the   men   of   our 

country  ; 
Virgins  of  all  ages,  holy  women  of  all  conditions, 

women  and  widows  crowned  by  God. 
Choirs  of  cherubim  carried  on  their  small  wings,  so 

sweet  and  pretty,  fly  above  our  heads ; 
Fly  above  our  heads,  like  a  swarm  of  sweet-smelling 
and  harmonious  bees  in  a  field  of  flowers. 
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O,  unequalled  delight !  while  I  think  of  thee,  I  love 
thee  !  thou  comfortest  my  heart  in  the  pains  of 
this  life!'* 


The  singing  ceased,  and  the  priest,  hav- 
ing pronounced  his  blessing,  men  and 
women  left  the  church  in  silence. 

Renee  and  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  stood 
by  the  door,  resolved  to  show  the  people 
that  they  were  of  one  mind  with  them, 
Renee  saying  many  a  good  word  to  the 
saddest,  the  poorest,  or  the  most  fearful 
ones  ;  and  they  looked  at  her  as  on  the 
face  of  an  angel. 

Then  Monsieur  Brevelaye  and  Rohan 
followed,  but  Renee  and  Rohan's  eyes  did 
not  meet. 

'  It  is  finished,  you  see,  mademoiselle,' 

*  Translated  from  the  Breton  into  French  by  Monsieur 
de  la  Villemarque. 
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he    said    at    last.     '  There   is    no   looking 
back  now.' 

'  It  is  well,'  she  replied.  '  Better  so  ; 
those  poor  people  cannot  do  without 
j)rayer.' 

'  They  have  nothing  else,'  replied  Mon- 
sieur Brevelaye,  '  but  their  noble  courage 
to  endure.' 

'  Monsieur  le  Cure,'  Renee  said,  '  we 
have  agreed,  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  and  my- 
self, that  it  were  better  my  uncle  should 
know  of  the  disposition  of  the  people.  ^ 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  if  you  came  with 
us  to  the  Chateau  ?' 

'  I  will  do  as  you  think  best.  Yes,  it  is 
well  Monsieur  le  Comte  should  be  told  by 
any  one  of  us  able  to  explain  matters  ;  he 
might  gather  rumours  of  these  doings,  and 
be  angry.' 

'  He  might,'  replied  Monsieur  de  Carnoet, 
'be  very  angry  that  it  should  have  been 
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done  without  his  knowledge,  were  it  not  for 
the  danger  his  niece  ran  yesterday.  Go 
therefore  to  him  without  hesitation.  Yet 
you  must  be  careful  for  the  comtesse's 
sake.  I  want  to  speak  to  Lo'ik  ;  do  not 
wait  for  me.' 

At  that  moment  two  little  girls  brought 
the  basket  full  of  lilies  to  Renee,  and  as  she 
took  them  and  their  sweet  freshness  rose 
to  her,  she  bent  her  face  down  over  the 
flowers  and  her  lips  touched  them.  '  Sweet, 
sweet  flowers  that  grow  so  pure  in  the 
shade,'  she  murmured  Ioav  to  herself — - 
'may  I  be  ever  like  you.'  And  thus 
loaded,  she  reappeared,  graceful  and  smil- 
ing, before  her  aunt,  who,  stretching  out 
her  hands  to  receive  them,  cried  with 
gratitude  and  delight : 

'  Ah  !  this  is  just  as  it  was  when  we 
first  came  here :  nothing  is  changed,  no- 
thing, neither  the  lilies  nor  our  love,  comte  !^ 
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The  comte  came  near  lier,  and  kissed 
Iter  forehead  ;  then,  being  told  of  the  visit 
of  Monsieur  Brevelaye,  left  his  wife  to  the 
enjoyment  of  her  sweet-smelling  gift. 

Great  was  the  surprise  and  distress  of 
Comte  de  Kerguennec  on  hearing  of  the 
events  that  had  taken  place,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  kept  in  ignorance. 

^Your  wish  to  spare  the  comtesse,  I 
understand,'  he  cried,  almost  angrily,  to 
the  priest  and  Rohan,  '  but  that  such  a 
thing  happening  to  my  niece  should  be 
hid  from  me  !  Do  you  all  forget  that  she 
is  dearer  to  me  than  a  daughter  !  Dear 
for  her  own  sake,  dear  for  the  sake  of  my 
brother  who  when  dying  entrusted  her  to 
my  care.' 

Then  he  paused,  and,  carrying  his  hand 
to  his  head  : 

'  Good  Heaven  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  we 
should   have    come   to    this !      That    our 
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beloved  ones  should  be  in  such  peril 
within  the  sight  of  their  own  gates  !  That 
those  men  should  dare,  dare  to  approach 
them,  and  threaten  them  here,  close  to  us ! 
My  dear  friends,'  he  added,  with  a  burst 
of  indignation,  'have  we  grown  so  weak 
and  effeminate  that  we  cannot  avenge 
ourselves?  You  are  right,  Rohan,  you 
are  right.  Let  us  fight  it  out,  let 
us  see  if  the  dastardly  crew  can  resist 
the  old  nobility  of  France !  Arms  our 
villagers  shall  have,  and  I  will  be 
with  them  and  with  you.  I  should 
have  gone — yes,  I  should  have  left 
France,  had  the  health  of  the  comtesse 
allowed ;  but,  since  it  is  not  possible^ 
since  I  am  here,  and  since  the  villains 
come  to  defy  and  insult  us,  I  will 
even  join  those  who  fight  for  God,  for 
home,  and  for  royalty.'  Then,  turning  to 
Monsieur  Brevelaye :  ^  I  would,  Monsieur 
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le  Cure,  you  had  told  me  of  your  offici- 
ating in  the  church  to-day ;  I  wish  I  had 
known  it  so  that,  like  Rohan,  I  might  have 
stood  by  the  altar,  and,  like  you,  called  on 
my  people  to  reverence  God  and  to  fight  for 
liberty.  I  had  almost  forgotten  that  out- 
rage at  L ,  when  my  poor,  sick  wife's 

bed  was  searched  by  the  miserable  tools  of 
our  infamous  government ;  the  thought  of 
my  cousin's  safety  being  then  uppermost 
in  my  mind,  I  did  not  kill  the  first  that 
dared  to  approach  her,  but  I  will  still 
have  my  revenge  ;  only,  poor,  poor  wife — 
ah !  may  she  be  spared,  while  we  who  are 
strong,  fight ;  even  the  anxiety  of  the 
thing  would  prove  above  her  strength. 
But  Renee,  our  brave  Renee  is  here  still, 
still  among  us.  Heaven  be  thanked !  She 
will  give  her  aunt  strength — Renee,  our 
brave  Renee,  will  help  us.' 
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At  that  moment  Monsieur  de  Carnoet 
joined  them. 

'  I  hold  a  precious  document  here/  he 
said  ;  *  had  I  been  told  of  such  thin^^s,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it.     Just  listen.' 

And  he  read  how  'The  undersigned' — here 
followed  full  name  and  description — '  was  en- 
titled to  the  services  of  the  army  to  pursue 
and  seize  and  apprehend — First :  any  man, 
woman,  or  child  suspected  of  keeping  up  a 
correspondence  with  the  emigres  abroad ; 
Secondly :  being  an  emigre  returned  to 
France ;  Thirdly :  any  priest  not  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Constitution.'  Then 
special  instructions  were  given  that  he  was 
to  bring  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  the 
ci-devant  Chevalier  de  Yalvourgs,  who,  for 
divers  offences,  had  deserved  the  last  penalty 
of  the  law.  Every  citizen  was  to  lend  his 
help  in  any  way  and  whenever  he  might  be 
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required,  or  to  be  punished  with  death  for 
treason  to  the  Republic. 

They  stood  aghast  before  this  monstrous 
power  f^iven  into  the  hands  of  one  man. 
Why  !  that  man  alone  had  had  power  to 
send  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures  to 
the  scaffold ;  and  he  had  been  near  them, 
and  had  had  Renee  in  his  power  ! 

But  for  his  death,  but  for  his  death — 
what  might  not  have  happened?  These 
men  of  Kero-uennec  looked  at  each  other 
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speechless. 

Then  the  comte  murmured  a  deep  'Thank 
God,'  and  their  hands  clasped  each  other  in 
a  strong,  determined  grasp. 

'  Long  live  the  king  !'  at  last  cried  Mon- 
sieur de  Carnoet ;  '  let  us  look  to  him  to 
bring  back  right  and  justice.' 

'  Down  with  the  Republic !'  cried  the 
comte,  lifting  up  his  arm  towards  heaven. 
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*  Down  with  all  cowards  and  traitors/ 
cried  Rohan. 

And  Monsieur  Brevelaye,  stretching  his 
hand  over  the  document,  exclaimed  : 

'  Power  of  the  wicked,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  all  His  angels,  we  defy  thee.' 

'  We  defy  thee,'  they  all  repeated. 

When,  some  time  afterwards,  the  thought 
of  Renee  and  her  aunt  brought  them  to 
the  drawing-room,  they  found  the  com- 
tesse  still  as  pleased  as  a  child  with  her 
flowers.  She  had  made  small  bunches  for 
them,  and,  calling  the  gentlemen  near  her, 
said, 

'  Now,  my  pi^eux  chevaliers^  come  and 
let  me  adorn  your  button-holes  with  the 
emblem  of  simplicity  and  innocence.' 

And  they  submitted  to  be  adorned  by 
her  hands,  even  the  cure.  The  comte 
then  cried  out : 

VOL.  II.  L 
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'And  thus  are  we  still  chevaliers  of  the 
white  cockade,  and  by  the  white  cockade 
shall  we  stand.' 

The  comtesse  laughed  happily ;  but 
Renee  felt  her  heart  beat,  for  she  under- 
stood the  comte's  meanino;. 

To  please  her  aunt,  she  sano;  old  songs 
of  royalty,  and,  to  comply  with  her  present 
fancy,  they  all  affected  to  mimic  the  state- 
liness  of  a  court,  to  pay  homage  to  her  as 
to  a  queen.  As  she  lay  back,  tired  after 
her  unwonted  exertions,  but  still  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  hour  :  - 

'  My  brave  knights,'  she  said,  '  I  dis- 
miss you,  but  remember  that  every 
chevalier  must  be  true  to  God,  woman, 
and  country.' 

And  they  came  playfully  and  bowed  the 
knee  before  her. 

'  True,  we  swear  to  you,  we  shall  be ;' 
and  in  their  hearts  registered  the  vow. 
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Before  separating,  the  comte  found 
means  to  say  to  his  niece  : 

'  Renee,  I  know  everything,  and  1  am 
proud  of  your  courage.' 


148 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Proud  of  her  courage  ?  What  was  it  she 
had  done  ?  Was  it  then  what  men  called 
courage  to  speak  the  truth,  and  follow  one's 
will  according  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment? Then  courage  w^as  but  a  small 
thing !  By  dint  of  thinking  w^hat  might 
have  happened  ;  by  dint  of  calling  to  mind 
that  pistol  and  the  ghastly  sight  of  the 
man  on  the  ground,  Renee  told  herself  it 
would  require  what  she  had  thought 
to  be  courage  to  go  through  the  ordeal 
again  ;  to  willingly  go  into  the  woods  with 
the  thought  of  meeting  him  ;    to  accom- 
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pany  him  and  to  speak  out  as  she  had 
spoken.  But  did  men  call  ignorance  of 
the  consequences  of  one's  actions  courage  ? 
— And  she  sighed  as  she  pondered. 

For  there  loomed  vaguely  before  her  a 
different  kind  of  courage;  a  Avoman's 
portion,  something  that  differed  from  a 
sudden  volition  of  purpose ;  an  abiding, 
inward  strength  that  would  be  needed 
every  day  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  which  must  be  hid  from  the  sight  of 
men. 

She  felt  lonely  :  she  missed  the  cheva- 
lier's bright  looks  and  ever  flowing  talk ; 
she  missed  his  devoted  care  and  love  ; — she 
missed  his  constant  talk  about  Rohan  de 
Carnoet.  The  charm  of  a  former  friend- 
ship had  gone  with  him,  and  the  soft  hours 
of  the  past  seemed  now  to  be,  as  far  as 
Rohan  was  concerned,  like  an  idle  tale. 

Rohan  was   not  often    at   the  Chateau 
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now,  and  when  there,  to  talk  of  light 
things  with  her  and  the  comtesse  was  irk- 
some to  him.  This  she  could  see,  and  she 
told  herself  that  no  doubt  the  more  serious 
thoughts  that  must  now  be  his  were  in  too 
strong  a  contrast  to  that  soft  trifling  of 
former  days.  Ought  she  to  blame  him  ? 
Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  her  if  she 
shared  such  serious  thoughts  and  put  away, 
like  him,  all  longing  for  the  joys  that  were 
gone,  as  it  seemed,  never  to  return  ? 

Had  the  chevalier  been  near  now,  asking 
her  to  be  his  wife,  she  fancied  she  would 
have  married  him — so  much  did  she  feel 
the  want  of  laying  her  hand  on  a  strong 
arm ;  of  resting  her  head  upon  a  manly 
bosom ;  of  ridding  herself  of  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  preying  upon  her.  Why 
not  call  him  back  and  share  his  fate  ? 
But  this  she  could  not  do.  Uncertain 
and  perplexed,  instinct  told  her  she  had 
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better  go  througli  this  phase  of  her  exist- 
ence alone. 

The  beautiful  spring  weather  had  been 
followed  by  stormy  and  cold  days.  The 
slate- coloured,  high-crested  waves  rolled 
angrily  under  a  leaden  sky,  and  lashed 
themselves  into  fury  against  the  rocky 
shore  like  the  distant  roar  of  cannon. 
Large  logs  of  wood,  the  remains  of  some 
poor  wrecked  ship,  lay  tossed  about  by 
the  merciless  waves,  while  a  mass  of 
sea-gulls  rejoiced  in  the  storm  and  tur- 
moil. As  she  paced  up  and  down  on  a 
lower  terrace  of  the  castle,  her  face  ex- 
posed to  the  spray  from  the  sea,  which 
now  and  then  reached  her,  she  wondered 
if  to  the  delightful  spring  of  her  life 
there  would  come  likewise  a  time  of  storms 
and  darkness. 

Nothingmore  lovely  than  the  sight  on  fine 
davs  from  this  raised  headland;  nothing 
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more  terrible  when  the  sea  was  at  its 
worst.  The  calm  sea,  with  its  tints  of 
azure  or  green  or  shadowy  purple,  losing 
itself  in  the  far-off  horizon,  with  its  ever- 
changing  boundaries ;  the  glory  of  sunsets 
and  their  cortege  of  glowing  colours ;  the 
white  foam  of  the  gentle  waves  lapping  the 
polished  granite  rock ;  the  solitude  and 
peace ;  what  a  contrast  with  the  boiling 
surf  at  her  feet,  the  horizon  so  near,  and 
the  loAvering  sky  touching  the  raging 
billows  whose  thundering  blows  shook  the 
earth  ! 

Had  the  ancestor  who  first  besran  the 
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castle,  chosen  this  spot  when  the  sea  looked 
at  its  best,  or  when  the  tempest  broke 
wildly  against  the  promontory's  rocky 
sides?  Was  his  mind  animated  by  a 
desire  for  peace  away  from  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  or  was  he  driven  there  by  angry 
passions  ? 
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Probably  he  Avas  a  fierce  warrior,  for  the 
oldest  part  of  the  castle  was  that  where 
dungeons  and  subterranean  passages  and 
subterranean  escapes  were  built.  Those 
times  must  have  been  terrible  indeed  when 
such  ways  of  defence  and  escape,  and  such 
dark  and  dreadful  dungeons,  were,  as  it 
were,  accessories  of  life. 

In  the  picture-gallery  she  often  had 
contemplated  the  faces  of  her  ancestors ; 
she  had  traced  easily  there  the  warlike 
and  defiant  brow  that  could  brook  no  nay  ; 
the  determined  mouth  that  spoke  of  an 
indomitable  will.  Was  she  indeed  the 
descendant  of  such  as  these  ?  Why  so 
weak,  then,  at  the  first  hour  of  trial? 
Why  so  desponding?  Had  she  inherited 
the  mildness  noticed  in  the  sweet  faces  of 
the  women  of  her  house?  Had  the  obedi- 
ence of  centuries  to  their  stern  lords  and 
masters    fallen    upon    her — a    heritage    of 
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patience,    submission,     and     resignation  ? 

But  as  she  tried  to  read  her  own  heart 
she  found  there  both  the  will  to  resist  and 
the  will  to  submit ;  both  the  longing  to 
act  and  the  longing  to  dream ;  both  the 
inclination  to  hate  and  the  inclination  to 
love.  Yes,  she  could,  she  also,  prepare 
herself  for  war,  but  oh  !  for  the  sweet  con- 
verse of  love  and  the  sweet  days  of  peace ! 

Degenerated  blood  ?  Was  it  true  that, 
after  Louis  XL  and  after  Richelieu  had 
crushed  the  warlike  nobility  of  France; 
after  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  had  demoralized 
it  in  their  Courts,  that  they  had  lacked 
courage  and  wisdom  to  meet  with  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution — that  they  had 
called  forth  this  very  Revolution  by  their 
vices  ?     So  their  enemies  said. 

Was  she  also  one  of  those  degenerate 
souls  ?  She,  who  longed  for  soft  words  and 
laughter, — for  a  life  gliding  smoothly  in 
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pleasant  places  ;  she,  avIio  blamed  the  one 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  others  ;  blamed 
him  only  because  he  no  longer  cared  for 
the  sweet  intercourse  of  friendship  ;  because 
his  look  no  longer  met  hers ;  because  his 
smile  no  longer  answered  hers  about 
trifling  things  as  it  was  wont  to  do  ?  How 
was  it  she  could  not  rise  to  the  occasion, 
go  to  him  fearlessly  as  in  the  past,  never 
calculating  the  effect  of  her  words  upon 
him,  of  his  upon  her, — join  him  in  his  new 
pursuits,  and  prepare  herself  for  war? 
She  could  not. — He  was  cold  and  distant, 
even  as  wdien  he  first  returned  from  Paris, 
even  as  when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
had  made  room  for  the  chevalier  and 
effaced  himself. 

He  had  never  cared  for  her  !  As  long 
as  his  friend  had  been  there,  friendship 
for  him  had  proved  the  attraction  that 
had    kept    him    among    them ;    now    the 
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chevalier  was  gone,  he  kept  away.  And  he 
it  was  who  had  asked  for  his  return ;  he 
who  knew  of  the  perils  of  such  a  step  ! 

Well,  no,  his  friend  would  not  return. 
Not  as  long  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  keep 
him  away.  She  would  not  have  Rohan  de 
Carnoet  live  altogether  again  with  them ; 
again,  as  he  had  done  before,  because  of 
the  chevalier  being  there.  Since  he 
wished  to  keep  away,  nothing  should  there 
be  to  attract  him. 

Ought  he  not  to  have  known  that  she 
felt  lonely  in  the  chevalier's  absence? 
Ought  he  not  to  have  been  tender  towards 
the  forsaken  bride-elect?  He  had  never 
thought  of  her  ;  he  had  never  considered 
her  pleasure  ; — to  please  his  friend  he  had 
been  charming, — his  friend  gone,  he  was 
dull  and  morose.  Since  the  unforeseen 
event  of  the  spy,  he  had  been  worse, 
perhaps  because   of   his   anxiety  towards 
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them  all;  but  in  former  times  he  would 
have  spoken  of  his  anxiety,  and  they  would 
all  have  acted  with  a  common  accord. 

He  did  not  care,  he  had  never  cared 
for  her ! — Then  a  flush  would  come  over 
her  face.  Why  did  she  think  so  much  of 
Rohan  de  Carnoet  ?  And  her  heart  beat 
violently.  '  Courage,'  her  uncle  had  called 
her  speaking  fearlessly  to  the  spy,  from 
whom  she  feared  nothing;  Avould  it  not 
require  more  courage  to  hide  her  troubled 
thoughts — more  courage  to  hide  the  grow- 
ing anger  at  Rohan's  cold  and  unfeeling 
behaviour  ? 

Poor  Renee,  had  it  come  to  this  ?  Per- 
haps she  was  not  so  very  much  to  blame. 
How  could  she  realize  Rohan  de  Carnoet's 
anxiety  about  the  civil  war  that  he  would 
soon  join  in  inciting ;  realize  the  strong  re- 
solves he  had  need  of,  to  remain  true  to 
himself  and   to  his  friend.     No,  he  could 
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HO  longer  lend  himself  to  the  playful  at- 
tentions of  an  innocent  friendship,  and 
must  avoid  the  snare  of  close  companion- 
ship. But  who  could  tell  Renee  what  all 
this  cost  him  ? 

However,  it  was  once  more  as  it  always 
is  in  love.  While  she  was  wholly  the  pi'ey 
of  her  love,  he  was  able  now  and  then  to 
forget  her  and  give  himself  body  and 
soul  to  the  calls  upon  him  from  without. 

He  had  his  anxieties,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  was  to  make  himself  one  with  his 
men.  The  young  chief  was  perhaps  too 
inclined  to  think  of  war  as  a  display  of 
battle-fields  and  re  ovular  skirmishes ;  he 
could  scarcely  forbear  from  looking  for- 
ward to  deeds  of  glory,  and  honourable 
and  straio:htforward  fis^htino^  in  the  full 
light  of  day. 

Instead  of  this,  what  kind  of  war  was 
this  going   on   in    Brittany  even  at  that 
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moment?  A  certain  number  of  men  from 
different  villages,  or  parishes,  clustered 
together,  took  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  and  being  the  weakest,  and  badly 
armed,  engaged  in  a  savage  guerilla 
warfare. 

For  Rohan,  this  lying  in  wait,  these 
sudden  and  unexpected  attacks,  like  the 
spring  of  the  tiger  upon  its  victims  ;  this 
seizing  of  the  coach  upon  the  highway 
because  of  it  being  known  to  contain  a 
few  guns  or  money,  was  most  repulsive ; 
yet  would  it  be  his  duty  to  encourage  it ! 
He  had  already  tried  his  best  to  prevent 
these  murderous,  treacherous  assaults,  but 
his  remarks  had  not  been  welcome,  and  he 
knew  it. 

One  day,  for  instance,  as  he  was  going 
through  a  village  he  saw  a  number  of 
villagers,  in  a  great  state  of  excitement, 
clustering  closely  round  one  of  themselves, 
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and  more  ao^itated  than  was  their  wont. 
Coming  near,  he  saw  that  one  of  the  men 
w\as  exhibiting  a  new  gun,  and  that  all, 
in  their  eagerness  and  their  hunger  after 
arms,  were  loud  in  their  admiration  of 
the  gun  and  of  its  possessor. 

Rohan,  having  looked  at  it,  said, 

'  Why,  Pierre,  how  did  you  come  by 
this  gun  ?'  And  the  man,  who  knew  pretty 
well  the  objection  of  Rohan  to  their  way 
of  fighting,  exclaimed  quickly, 

'  It  was  quite  fair,  sir.  quite  fair.'  But 
a  side-glance  at  his  friends  did  not  escape 
the  young  man. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  said,  almost  angrily. 

'Well,  sir,  it  was  like  this.  I  went  to 
sell  my  geese  at  the  next  market  town. 
On  entering  the  gate,  I  noticed  a  sentinel 
there.  A  lonely  spot — I  said  to  myself,  a 
lonely  spot.  And,  sir,  will  you  believe  me, 
while  peoj)le  were  handling  my  geese,  and 
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bargaining,  and  speaking  of  their  being  fat 
or  not,  I  could  think  of  nothing  else — it  is 
a  lonely  spot,  I  said  all  the  time  to  myself 

'  That  looks  very  much  like  temptation^ 
Pierre.' 

^  I  thought  it  inspiration,  sir.' 

'Well?' 

'  Well,  on  my  coming  back  I  had  to  pass 
the  spot  again,  and  it  looked  that  lonely  ! 
that  lonely  !     And ' 

'  Go  on.' 

'  It  was  quite  fair,  sir.  He  was  armed, 
the  sentinel  was,  and  I  was  not.  He  was 
a  strong  man,  but  I  was  stronger ;  and  I 
carried  off  the  prize.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  admiration  at 
these  words,  and  a  new  handling  of  the 
much-coveted  gun.  Rohan  tried  to  hide 
what  he  felt,  and  only  said, 

'  Poor  fellow !  he  was  killed  for  that,  no 
doubt.' 

VOL.  ir.  M 
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*  Killed  !  of  course,  sir.  We  were  two 
men  and  only  one  gun.  He  would  have 
shot  me,  if  I  had  not  killed  him.  It  was 
quite  fair,  sir,  quite  fair.' 

'  Fair !  But  your  first  attack  of  him, 
Pierre  ?' 

The  man,  noticing  the  tone  of  dis- 
approval, changed  at  once.  His  brows 
loAvered,  and  he  replied, 

'  Soldiers  come  to  us  in  large  numbers, 
and  attack  us  unarmed  and  butcher  us  ! 
Is  that  fair  of  them  ?' 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  their  companion's  answer ; 
and,  seeing  the  embarrassment  on  Rohan's 
face,  smiled  at  each  other,  as  if  to  say — he 
had  him  there  !     The  man  added  : 

'  Sir,  we  shall  do  nothing  that  is  not 
fair,  but  arms  we  must  have.' 

'  Yes,  arms  we  must  have,'  they  cried, 
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iiercely  in  chorus.     '  Must  we  be  slaugh- 
tered because  we  have  no  arms?' 

'  We  shall  soon  have  some  ;  be  patient, 
my  men,  we  shall  soon  have  some.' 

'  So  we  shall,  if  only  they  come  this  way 
and  attack  us.' 

The  villagers'  wish  was  granted  more 
promptly  than  they  expected.  Rohan  and 
everyone  who  knew  of  the  spy's  death  had 
been  wondering  that  nothing  had  come  of 
it.  It  seemed  strange  that  the  death  of  a 
man  entrusted  with  such  unlimited  powers 
should  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
authorities  that  had  sent  him.  Perhaps 
they  had  owed  their  respite  at  Kerguennec 
to  the  multiplicity  of  things  those  authori- 
ties had  to  do  in  those  exciting  and 
troublous  times,  but  at  last  the  day  of 
reckoning  came. 

The  peasants  had  resolved  to  again  hear 
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mass  in  their  church,  and  it  was  Sunday 
morning.  The  old  bell-ringer,  who  had 
groaned  over  the  silence  of  his  beloved 
bells,  and  deplored  that  he  could  not  ring 
them  even  now,  had  got  up  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  in  former  times  to  ring  the 
Angelus^  but  had  sadly  prepared  himself  to 
go  and  clean  the  church  instead. 

The  key  was  in  the  lock  and  he  was  at 
the  moment  of  entering  when  something 
unusual  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  saAV 
a  few  Bleus  stealthily  making  their  way 
towards  the  church.  In  a  moment  he 
got  inside  and  locked  the  door ;  then  he 
ran  quickly  up  the  steeple  and  looked  out ; 
the  village  was  entirely  surrounded.  '  Not 
one  of  us  can  escape,'  the  old  man  said 
to  himself;  then,  with  a  kind  of  frenzy, 
he  seized  one  of  the  ropes,  and  suddenly, 
in  the  silence  of  the  morning,  the  church 
bell  gave  a  sound  of  alarm  far  and  wide. 
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Louder  and  louder  it  rang  as  the 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  door  and  tried  to 
force  it  open ;  and  the  peasants,  starting 
from  their  cottages  in  terror,  some  only 
half  clothed  and  with  the  first  weapons 
that  fell  under  their  hands,  rushed  out 
pele-mele — and  before  they  had  had  time  to 
recover  or  strike  a  blow  they  found  them- 
selves prisoners. 

The  soldiers  laughed  and  the  peasants 
ground  their  teeth  with  rage,  but  above 
the  tumult  and  cries  of  rage,  abuse,  and 
despair  the  bell  went  on  louder  and  louder 
till  at  last  the  good  door  gave  way  and  the 
old  bell-ringer,  roughly  handled  and  pushed 
about,  but  his  face  brilliant  with  delight, 
appeared  before  soldiers  and  prisoners. 

'  You  dog  of  a  Breton,  what  made  you 
ring  that  bell?'  the  officer  said  to  him, 
furious. 

The  man  looked  at  him  and  never  spoke. 
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'  Can't  you  speak,  brute  that  you  are  ? 
what  made  you  ring  that  bell?' 

At  that  moment  a  horseman  flew  past 
the  village  and  the  eyes  of  the  bell-ringer 
shone  under  his  bushy  eyebrows.  He  had 
not  rung  in  vain. 

But  the  captain,  coming  close  up  to  him 
sword  in  hand,  cried  savagely, 

'  Speak,  or '   and   his    meaning  was 

unmistakable. 

'  Of  what  do  you  complain?'  the  old 
man  replied,  '  are  they  not  all  your  prison- 
ers ;  it  was  to  wake  them  up  for  you.' 

'How  far  can  this  bell  be  heard?' 

'  I  don't  know ;  it  is  so  long  since  it  was 
rans:  that  I  have  foro:otten.' 

'  It  will  be  longer  still  before  you  ring 
it  again.  Bind  his  arms  to  begin  with. 
And  you,  slaves,  go  and  stand  by  that 
wall  of  the  church.  You,  soldiers,  be  ready 
to   fire   on  them. — And  now  answer  me  ^ 
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which  one  among  you  is  it  who  murdered 
the  government  envoy  that  came  here  a 
fortnight  ago  ?  I  must  have  him  ; — if  not, 
the  village  will  be  set  on  fire,  and  not  one 
stone  left  on  another.  Which  of  you  was 
it?' 

The  bell-ringer,  who  knew  himself  to  be 
a  doomed  man,  unless  rescue  came,  raised 
his  head,  and  cried  : 

'  I  did  it.' 

'  You !' 

'  Yes ;  but  listen,  it  was  done  in  self- 
defence  ;  the  man  aimed  at  somebody ' 

'  Yes,  a  woman  ;  we  shall  know  also  how 
to  find  that  woman  presently.  What  then?' 

Then  the  old  bell-ringer,  looking  at  him 
contemptuously,  went  on, 

'  Yes,  a  woman — and  I — not  liking  to 
see  a  woman  murdered,  seized  his  weapon, 
and  the  pistol  went  off  accidentally  in  his 
face.' 
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'  Accidentally  ?' 

'  Accidentally.' 

'  A  knowing  pistol,  to  strike  dead  its 
owner  instead  of  his  adversary,  w^as  it 
not?' 

'That  is  as  monsieur  pleases.' 

'  Monsieur  will  soon  see  you  in  a  place 
where  your  tongue  will  cease  to  wag  so 
fast,  believe  me.  Now  you  dogs  there — 
is  what  that  man  says  true  ?  Did  he  com- 
mit the  murder,  or  did  he  not  ?  Answer 
me !' 

And  the  villagers,  looking  at  the  hell- 
ringer,  and  reading  his  thoughts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  replied  with  one  voice, 

'  He  did.' 

'  Very  well,  so  far  so  good  ;  he  will  have 
to  answer  for  it,  and  that  pretty  quickly 
too.  Now  for  your  priest,  where  is  he  ?  I 
have  orders  to  bring  him  along  with  you 
all; — you  must  have  mass,  you  know; — 
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could  not  do  without  it,  all !  ah  I  Where 
is  he  ? — You  won't  answer  ?  I  will  make 
you.  Now,  one  by  one  come  here.'  And 
a  lad  being  brought  before  him  :  '  If  you  do 
not  answer  I  will  have  you  shot  dead, 
there  where  you  stand ;  and  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  in  the  same  way 
until  one  of  you  tells  me,  or  brings  him 
to  me,  and  I  see  him  here,  your  priest. 
Now  do  you  hear,  where  is  he  ?' 

But  the  lad  did  not  understand  French, 
and  he  turned  round  to  his  friends,  asking 
what  it  was  he  had  to  do. 

'  Don't  you  tell  him  to  speak  lies,'  the 
captain  cried. 

'  He  can't  speak  French.' 

'  Is  that  true  ?' 

'  Can't  you  see  by  his  looks  ?'  the  old 
bell-ringer  cried. 

'Hold  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  not 
even  take  the  trouble  of  bringing  you  to 
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the  scaffold.     You  next — translate  wliat  I 
want  to  him.' 

*  He  asks  for  the  cure — gain  time,'  the 
next  man  told  him. 

Then  the  lad  replied, 

'  I  saw  him  last  night.' 

Which,  duly  translated,  called  forth  the 
next  question, 
•  'Where?' 

'  He  was  having  his  supper  under  a 
tree.' 

'  Where  ?' 

*  Yonder,  on  going  up  the  hill  on  the 
left ;   he  had  bread  and  cheese,  he ' 

But  some  misgivings  came  to  the  cap- 
tain's mind,  and  he  looked  round,  as  if  not 
sure  of  the  wisdom  of  this  somewhat  slow 
conversation. 

'  You  speak  French  ?'  he  said  to  the 
other.    '  Answer  me  and  be  quick.    I  do  not 
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mean  to  remain  for  ever  here.  Where  is 
your  cure?' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

'Will  you  answer  me  ?' 

'  I  do  not  know.' 

'Fire!' 

Two  soldiers  fired,  and  the  man  fell 
down  dead. 

'  Now  the  next.  Where  is  he — your 
cure?  Speak  ;  where  is  your  priest?  Mind 
how^  you  answer !' 

'  Find  him  for  yourself,'  was  the  proud 
reply. 

'  You  inipudent  hound  !'  And  with  hi& 
sword  he  struck  the  peasant  across  the 
face,  and  the  blood  gushed  forth.  The 
man  staggered  and  fell  on  the  church  steps, 
but  not  a  cry  escaped  his  lips. 

Suddenly,  wdth  a  cry  of  '  Vive  le  roi !' 
some  sixty  peasants,  rosaries  round  their 
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necks,  witli  sticks  or  pitchforks  and  old 
weapons  in  their  hands,  rushed  impetu- 
ously upon  the  soldiers;  Rohan,  who  was 
leading  them  on  horseback,  meanwhile 
crying  to  the  officer,  in  a  voice  ringing 
with  indignation, 

'  Coward !  who  kills  defenceless  men, 
defend  yourself 

The  officer  turned  towards  him,  but  at 
that  moment  the  man  who  was  wounded, 
frightfully  disfigured  and  with  blood 
dripping  fast,  sprang  upon  the  officer  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  they  both 
fell  struo:o:lino:  under  the  horse's  feet. 
It  had  been  the  work  of  a  moment,  and 
the  fight  was  soon  at  its  height.  Discipline 
was  carrying  the  day,  when  Rohan  rode 
quickly  towards  the  soldiers,  shouting, 
'  On,  on,  les  gars  !  Do  you  not  want  guns  ?' 
and  from  that  moment  in  the  mad  fight 
that  ensued  the  strong  peasants  had  the 
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best  of  it  over  their  adversaries.  The 
latter,  discouraged  by  the  fall  of  their 
officer,  began  to  retreat,  but  first  loaded 
what  guns  they  had  left,  made  a  stand, 
and  fired  again. 

'  Leave  them,'  said  Rohan  ;  '  let  us  attend 
to  our  wounded.' 

He  would  have  been  obeyed  had  not  a 
piercing  cry  been  heard,  and,  looking,  they 
saw  a  woman  stretch  her  arms  out  wide 
and  fall  to  the  <^round. 

It  was  one  of  the  poor  women  of  the 
village  who,  in  her  fright  at  the  coming  of 
the  soldiers,  had  gone  to  hide  herself  in  a 
thick  hedge.  Seeing  them  come  towards 
her,  she  tried,  screaming  wildly,  to  pass 
them,  and  run  towards  her  people  ;  but 
one  of  the  soldiers,  either  out  of  rage  or  re- 
venge, brutally  passed  his  bayonet  through 
her  body,  and  one  of  the  others  crushed 
her  skull  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun. 
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This  act  of  wanton  cruelty  decided  the 
fate  of  the  otherwise  brave  soldiers,  who 
till  then  had  only  done  their  duty. 

The  peasants  advanced  towards  the  spot 
where  the  woman  had  fallen.  Husband, 
father,  and  children  kneeled  down  by 
the  body.  Then,  rising,  they  looked 
at  their  friends.  Not  a  word  was  said, 
but  they  had  understood  each  other.  '  To 
the  last  one — to  the  last  one,'  the  husband 
cried  at  last;  and  in  a  moment  the  whole 
of  the  villagers  had  dispersed  right  and 
left. 

Rohan  knew,  and  his  father,  who  had 
arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  Mon- 
sieur Brevelaye  knew  what  it  meant ;  but 
the  punishment  of  the  cruel  deed  was 
taken  out  of  their  hands. 

'  We  will  go  also,'  said  the  men  Mon- 
sieur de  Carnocit  had  brought.  He  re- 
turned alone,  with  his  son  and  the  cure,  to 
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the  village,    to   look   after  the  wounded. 

From  that  moment  the  soldiers  were 
lost.  As  they  were  hastening  away,  and 
rejoicing  at  their  escape,  they  came  to  a 
road  deep  below  high  and  thick  hedges, 
with  trees  which  towered  above  their 
heads ;  and  then  they  knew  that  their 
enemies  had  followed  them. 

Fired  upon  from  the  right  and  left,  they 
stood  still  one  moment,  looked  before  and 
behind  them  along  the  deep,  treacherous 
road,  and  feared  that  their  last  hour  had 
come. 

Madly  they  rushed  forward,  in  the  hope 
of  escaping  their  foe,  but  he,  stationed 
along  the  road,  had  no  need  of  cunning 
to  catch  them; — to  iire  at  them  as  they 
passed  was  all  he  had  to  do.  Many 
were  there  left  in  the  terrible  hollow 
path ;  for  every  bush,  every  tree,  every 
solitary  menhir   concealed   an   adversary ! 
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As  those  who  still  remained  looked 
back,  they  could  see,  as  soon  as  one  of 
their  number  had  fallen,  peasants,  two  or 
three,  start  forward,  fall  on  the  wounded 
soldier,  take  his  gun  and  cartridge-pouch, 
and  then  disappear  in  their  hiding  places, 
to  follow  the  rest. 

Halting  or  advancing  proves  equally 
fatal  to  the  doomed  soldiers.  Still,  driven 
by  despair,  the  few  that  have  escaped 
press  forward.  Their  eyes  look  in  vain 
for  some  open  space  where  they  can 
make  a  stand — the  Landes  are  too  safe  a 
place  for  the  children  of  the  soil ;  there  is 
no  way  of  escape  there  from  them.  Instead 
of  the  open  space  they  have  looked  for- 
Avard  to,  their  way  is  now  through  a 
thick  wood ;  and  they  halt  and  hesitate. 
Must  they  really  enter  it  ?  Instinct  tells 
them  that  none  will  escape.  Then  they 
cry  out  of  one  accord  to  their  invisible  foe: 
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'We  surrender.' 

But  a  treacherous  silence  reigns  around ; 
a  far  echo  only  repeating,  '  Surrender.' 

'We  are  your  f)i'isoners,'  they  cry 
out  more  loudly  ;  and  the  echo  alone 
replies  ;  the  same  ominous  silence  pre- 
vails. 

They  look  at  the  dark  wood  before  them. 
No  beauty  do  they  see  there ;  no  dainty 
and  sweet-smelling  lilies  ;  no  flowery  path  ; 
but  a  foe  lurking  behind  every  tree.  They 
look  back  at  the  road  they  have  come  by, 
and  can  only  see  the  disarmed  corpses  of 
their  comrades  lying  there. 

'  Whoever  you  are,  men  or  devils,  come 
forward  and  fight  us,'  they  cry.  '  Or 
do  you  prefer  murdering  us  to  the  last  ?' — 
'To  the  last,'  comes  back  the  merciless 
reply. 

And  it  seems  to  them  as  if  a  mocking 
spirit    has    answered    them.     A  wild   im- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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pulse  seizes  tliem  ;  tlie  dark  wood  attracts 
them,  and  tliey  rush  madly  forward. 

But  it  is  only  to  meet  death  one  by 
one,  one  by  one,  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left ;  till  the  revengeful  peasants  have 
had  their  own  way,  and  not  one  of  them 
is  left  to  tell  the  tale  ! 

Then  did  the  villagers  retrace  their  steps, 
and  all  armed,  some  carrying  two  guns, 
to  the  village,  chanting  one  of  the  war 
songs  of  past  ages :  '  Heart  for  eye  and 
head  for  arm !  Nothing  is  better  for  the 
corn  to  grow,  than  the  crushed  bones  and 
the  blood  of  one's  enemies  !' 

And  the  old  bell-ringer  rushed  to  the 
steeple  and  his  bells  sent  forth  pa3ans  of 
joy.  And  Monsieur  Brevelaye,  who  had 
been  praying  fervently  for  the  souls  of 
the  departed  men  of  the  village,  amidst 
the  sobs  of  women  and  children,  rose  to  his 
feet,  and  cried, 
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'My  friends,  let  us  praise  the  Lord  and 
rejoice.' 

'  Nay,  let  us  be  thankful, — but  why 
rejoice,'  said  Rohan  ;  '  they  are  Frenchmen, 
our  brethren.' 

'  They  are  the  enemies  of  God,'  replied 
the  priest,  sternly. 


N  2 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

The  tocsin  had  also  awakened  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Chateau,  and  terror  had  fallen 
on  the  comtesse,  so  suddenly  brought  back 
from  a  sense  of  security  and  jDeace.  The 
conite  had  found  it  impossible  to  leave  her, 
but   he   had  called  his    servants  too'ether 

a 

and  prepared  himself  for  the  worst. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  having  arranged 
with  him  to  act  in  concert  in  case  of  attack, 
mounted  his  horse  and  went  to  recon- 
noitre ;  it  was  he  who  flew  past  the  village 
as  the  bell-ringer  was  being  questioned, 
and,  meeting  Rohan  hastening  forward  with 
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his  men,  he  had  gone  further  to  find  more 
peasants  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

They  were  in  the  village  now,  even 
the  comte,  who  had  at  last  persuaded 
his  wife  it  was  safer  for  him  to  know 
what  was  going  on.  Still  mindful  of 
her,  however,  he  turned  to  Rohan,  and 
said, 

'  There  is  anxiety  up  there.' 

And  Rohan,  whose  whole  heart  was  now 
with  Renee,  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped 
away. 

Arrived  at  the  Chateau,  and  finding  all 
the  servants  on  the  alert,  he  threw  his 
bridle  to  one  of  them  and  entered  the 
large  hall  where  he  had  gone  in  first  when 
coming  to  Kerguennec  with  the  chevalier. 

Again  and  again  had  the  remembrance 
of  that  first  moment  come  back  to  him  of 
late ;  again  and  again  had  he  pictured  to 
himself  the  beautiful  girl  walking  leisurely 
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and  gracefully  from  the  further  end  of  the 
room  to  meet  them.  And  he  bemoaned  his 
own  folly.  How  was  it  he  had  been  so 
blind  as  not  to  read  his  own  heart  aright  ? 
He  could  understand  it  now ;  understand 
how,  knowing  her  to  be  intended  for  the 
chevalier,  and  already  affianced  to  him  in 
the  mind  of  their  mutual  relatives,  he  had 
had  no  thought  of  himself  He  had,  in 
fact,  been  carried  away  as  everybody  had 
been,  by  the  understanding  that  the  mar- 
riage must  be. 

Had  Renee  acted  under  the  same  influ- 
ence ?  He  hoped  not ;  he  believed  not. 
She  loved  her  fiance^  he  thought.  Still 
— still  if  he  had  known,  if  it  had  been 
possible — but  it  had  not  been  possible. 

Now,  however,  instead  of  the  girl  in  all 
her  glorious  beauty,  he  saw  Renee  pale 
and  agitated. 

'Safe!     Thank  God!'  and,  carrying  her 
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hands  to  her  face,  she  tried  to  force  back 
the  tears  that  would  come. 

'You  are  not  wounded?'  she  asked^ 
almost  directly.  '  You  have  escaped  with- 
out injury  ?  But  what  has  happened,  tell 
me  ?  Shall  I  ever  forget  these  hours  of 
suspense  and  agony?  This  enforced  stay 
here    when    you    were    fighting — you — I 

mean,  your  father — all Tell  me,  tell 

me '    and  she    stopped  suddenly ;   for 

Rohan,  struck  dumb  before  her,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  hers  expressing  such  anxiety  and 
such  thankfulness,  had  staggered  back, 
glad  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  whatever 
obstacle  met  his  hand ;  and  she  noticed 
his  emotion.  But,  trying  to  conquer  him- 
self, he  said,  as  quietly  as  he  could, 

'You  have  been  very  anxious,  I  fear.' 

'  Very  anxious,'  she  replied,  a  little  more 
calmly.     '  But  your  father,  has  he  escaped  ?' 

'Yes.     I  wish  that  ringing  could  have 
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been  avoided ;  you  would  have  known 
nothing  before  it  was  over,  and  have  been 
spared  all  this  anxiety.  We  tried,  above 
all  things,  to  prevent  the  soldiers  coming 
here.' 

'  Oh !  I  never  thought  of  their  coming. 

It  was   not   that ;    it  was Oh !    you 

don't  know  what  it  is  to  hear  firing,  and 
have  no  idea  of  what  is  going  on.  If  a 
misfortune  had  taken  place,  if — death  had 

come But     you    say    you    have    all 

escaped ;  and  I  am  so  truly  glad.  Be- 
sides,' she  added,  trying  to  smile,  '  you 
must  not  imagine  my  aunt  and  myself  so 
hard-hearted  as  not  to  think  a  little  of 
3^ou  in  such  an  emergency.  From  the 
moment  we  heard  the  bell,  my  aunt  made 
sure  that  you  would  hear  it  too  ;  and  we 
knew  pretty  well  that  you  would  act — 
rashly,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it. 
How  could  we  help  wondering  what  was 
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goin^^  on,  and  what  the  consequences  might 
be  ?  Oh !  I  would  not  wish  my  worst 
enemy  to  spend  such  terrible  hours  as  we 
did,'  she  exclaimed  at  last,  carried  away 
by  her  past  anguish. 

'Thank  you,' thank  you.  It  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  we  have  friends  to 
think  of  us,  when  times  of  danger  come,' 
he  said,  looking  at  her.  Then  some  im- 
]Dulse  he  could  not  control  came  over  him. 
He  held  his  hand  out  to  her,  and  cried, 
^  It  is  sweet  to  feel  the  hand  of  the  living 
wdien  one  has  escaped  death.' 

But  as  suddenly  he  dropped  the  hand 
she  had  laid,  impulsively  also,  in  his,  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  lying  to  himself;  and  the 
remembrance  of  his  promise  to  be  true  to 
his  friend  came  between  them. 

.  He  knew  that  what  he  wanted  was 
to  seize  in  his  arms,  and  press  to  his 
heart  the  girl  he  loved.     He   knew  that 
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she  was  everytliing  to  him  ;  that  he  would 
he  were  everything  to  her.  Why,  why, 
could  it  not  be  so  ?  Why  could  he  not 
speak  openly  of  his  love, — of  what  he 
felt  ?  Why  could  they  not  rejoice  to- 
gether, when  ignorance  of  what  had  been 
going  on  had  proved  such  agony  to  her  ? 
Ah  !  what  sweet  happiness  it  could  be. 
What  rapture  to  behold  her  face  as  the 
face  of  the  one  he  loved,  to  bask  in  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  to  be  thrilled  with  the 
sound  of  her  voice  and  the  touch  of  her 
hand — to  love  her  ever,  ever,  and  ask  her 
to  love  him  in  return  ! 

He  had  lied  to  himself;  this  it  was 
he  wanted,  and  she,  in  her  purity  and 
innocency,  had  trusted  her  hand  as  to  the 
hand  of  a  friend. — Oh,  if  she  knew,  if  she 
knew  !  Would  she  not  despise  him,  would 
she  not  hate  him  ?     What  if  she  had  read 
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into  his  soul  ?     Was  he  to  lose  even  the 
solace  of  her  presence  by  his  folly  ? 

He  had  been  faithless.  Good  Heaven ! 
that  such  a  thing  should  have  come  to 
him  !  How  terrible  the  struo^^ie  before 
him ;  he  had  thought  his  own  strong  will 
sufficient  to  conquer  himself,  and  he  had 
failed,  failed  !  Ungenerous,  contemptible  ! 
But  he  knew  now  how  his  weakness  could 
betray  him.  '■  Cut  off  the  right  hand — 
pluck  out  the  right  eye,'  he  murmured  to 
himself. 

But  she  was  standing  there  before  him^ 
troubled ;  and  he  said,  as  one  who  tries  to 
comfort  a  child  in  sorrow  and  to  amuse 
it: 

'  You  see,  you  would  not  learn  to  shoot ; 
if  you  had,  you  could  have  come  and 
fought  for  us.' 

But  the  words  jarred  on  her  quivering 
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frame ;  a  cold  sensation  seized  her  heart ; 
the  momentary  sympathy  that  had  united 
them  fled ;  they  were  strangers  once 
more. — 

'  Let  us  go  to  my  aunt,'  she  replied ; 
^  she  should  hear  what  you  have  to  say ;' 
and  they  went  on  in  silence. 

The  comtesse  almost  screamed  Avith  joy 
when  Rohan  first  entered  : 

'  So  you  are  here  among  us  still !  Oh, 
what  fearful,  fearful  times  to  live  in  !  Are 
we  safe  now  ?     Tell  me  all  you  can.' 

And  Rohan  told  her  all. 

'  And  the  soldiers?'  she  asked. 

'  They  are  gone,  every  one  of  them.' 

'■  Gone.     But  will  they  not  return  ?' 

*  No,  not  these.' 

'Why,  what  can  you  mean  ?' 

'  They  are  all  dead.' 

'  Merciful  God  !  And  are  we  living  in 
a  land  given  up  to  such  atrocities  ?    Why, 
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what  have  we  clone  that  such  things  should 
happen  in  our  time?  Why  did  not  the 
wicked  suffer  for  the  wickedness  they  had 
worked  out,  instead  of  our  having  to  suffer 
for  it?  They  ended  their  days  in  peace; 
why  should  we  be  more  afflicted  than 
others — what  have  we  done  to  deserve  it  ? 
Do  we  not  love  God  ;  do  we  not  pray  and 
lead  sinless  lives  ?  Oh !  what  have  we 
done,  what  have  we  done  that  we  should 
suffer  thus  ?  What  have  we  done  more 
than  others  ?' 

Alas !  i^oor  comtesse,  how  many  thou- 
sands of  grievously-afflicted  souls  cried 
thus  to  Heaven  in  those  days.  It  is  true^ 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  upon  the 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration. 

Rohan  tried  to  comfort  her ;  he  spoke  to 
her  of  the  courage  of  the  wounded  villagers  ; 
of  the  courage  of  their  wives,  and  how  they 
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looked  to  Heaven  for  strensfth  and  com- 
fort, — Yes !  Paradise  well  mif^ht  be  con- 
sidered their  place  of  rest,  their  reward 
after  life  ;  but  earth,  was  it  not  a  paradise 
to  her?  Earth,  where  comfort  and  luxury 
surrounded  her;  earth,  where  love  was  her 
portion  ?  Yes,  earth  was  Paradise  to  her, 
and  it  was  hard  her  paradise  should  be 
spoiled  by  the  wicked. 

It  was  not  that  she  murmured  against 
her  fate,  but  that  she  did  not  feel  in  her- 
self the  strength  to  bear  with  more  pain. 
It  required  real  courage,  weak  and  ill  and 
suffering  as  she  was,  to  smother  the  rising 
sob,  and  it  was  real  pain  to  check  the  tears 
that  would  come,  and  to  laugh  at  her  own 
weakness  instead.  Not  to  make  others 
suffer  because  she  suffered,  not  to  give 
pain  because  she  felt  so  deeply  for  any 
suffering  was  her  study.  She  was  deter- 
mined  to  be  bright  and  cheerful  at  any 
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cost ;  but  she  did  not  want  to  have  more 
sorrows  to  bewail  in  secret.  Why  should 
she,  an  invalid  for  years  now,  be  called 
to  hear  also  of  murders  and  atrocities,  and 
be  threatened  with  seeino;  the  lives  of  her 
beloved  ones  endangered  ? 

'  My  dear  Rohan,'  she  said,  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  '  if  only  I  knew  that 
such  wickedness  could  not  reach  my  dear 
ones  !     Did  not  our  relative  the  Marquis 

of  L think  himself  safe  ?     If  only  I 

were  strong  and  able  to  protect  them,  if 
only  I  could  stand  on  my  feet  and  wield  a 
sword  ;  we  women  can  do  so  little  at  any 
time,  and  when,  too,  one  is  ill  and — ' 
'  But  we  are  all  strong  men,  you  need 
■  not  fear  what  will  happen  to  us ;  and,  as  to 
you  and  mademoiselle  your  niece,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  watch  over  you  ;  of  what  use 
would  our  manhood  be  if  not  to  protect 
the  weak?' 
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*  It  would  be  better  not  to  have  need  of 
being  protected — but  I  must  not  murmur. 
Yes,  we  will  trust  to  our  brave  defenders, 
and  feel  brave  also.' 

Rohan  then  left  the  Chateau.  The 
comtesse  bid  him  farewell,  and  exhausted 
at  last  by  the  many  emotions  of  the  day, 
she  fell  asleep. 

Renee,  alone  with  her  own  heart,  was 
going  over,  not  the  fearful  events  of  the 
day,  but  her  interview  with  Rohan  de 
Carnoet ;  when,  a  servant  discreetly  enter- 
ing, she  for  fear  he  might  wake  up  her 
aunt  went  to  him  out  of  the  room. 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

'  A  man  is  here  Avho  brings  news  from 
Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Valvourgs.' 

'  Ah  !  make  him  come  in.' 

A  shock  passed  through  her  frame.  ^Yas 
he  coming  back  ?  Would  she  be  glad  ? 
Would  it  not  be  strength  to  her,  and  rest, 
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and  peace  ?     Would  it  not  be  delightful  to 
feel  secure  by  him,  to  have  hiin  near,  him 
— her  husband  ! — near  her  ! 
The  man  entered  the  room. 

*  You  have  news  for  me  ?  Did  you 
leave  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  to  come 
here  ?  When  is  it  you  last  saw  him  ?' 
she  asked,  breathlessly. 

'  Six  weeks  ago.     I  come  from  Toulon.' 

^  From  Toulon  ?  How  is  that  ?  Where 
is  the  chevalier,  then  ?' 

'  At  Toulon.  But  here  is  his  letter  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec' 

She  took  the  letter  in  her  hands, 
astonished. 

*  At  Toulon  !  What  is  he  doing  there  ? 
Why,  he  might  have  come  to ' 

Then  suddenlv  recovering:  herself: 
'  I  thank  you  for  the  faithful  delivery  of 
this  letter,'  she  said.     '  Can  I  do  anything 
for  you  ?     Will  you  rest  with  us  a  while  ? ' 

VOL.  II.  o 
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'  Yes,  I  should  like  to  rest  a  night  or 
two,'  the  man  said.  '  Besides,  I  am  to 
take  an  answer  to  Toulon,  if  you  will  give 
me  one.  Then  I  wdll  go.  Monsieur  le 
Chevalier  made  me  understand  I  could 
remain  here  a  feAV  days.  I  came  from 
Toulon  by  sea  purposely  to  bring  this 
letter  to  you.  I  came  in  one  of  the  English 
ships,  and  had  to  be  landed  in  England 
first.  However,  since  I  am  able  to  fulfil 
my  errand,  I  am  glad.' 

Then  Renee  asked  him  : 

'  Did  you  travel  with  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
lier from  England  ?  Did  he  go  to  Toulon 
by  land  or  by  sea  ?' 

'  There  is  no  going  by  land  now,  made- 
moiselle,' the  man  replied.  '  It  is  not  safe. 
He  went  by  sea,  and  found  me  at  Toulon.' 

She  held  the  letter  thoughtfully  between 
her  fingers.  It  seemed  to  her  so  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  have  gone  all  that 
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distance  from  lier.  Was  this  man  a  new 
spy  ?  Could  slie  trust  to  what  he  said  ? 
Then,  looking  at  the  letter,  after  the  outer 
wrapper  had  been  taken  off: 

'This  is  from  him,'  she  said  to  herself; 
and,  leaving  the  man  to  the  care  of  the 
servants,  she  went  to  her  room. 

Then  she  looked  at  the  letter  long.  It 
was  the  chevalier's  own  writing — a  clear, 
bold,  pleasant  hand — and  she  seemed  to 
see  him  again  before  her. 

What  was  it  he,  so  far  away,  had  to  tell  ? 
How  was  it  he  had  gone  where  danger  was 
near?  So  his  love  for  his  uncle  had  over- 
come his  prudence — and  she  tore  the  letter 
open  slowly. 

It  was  a  long  letter ;  and,  sitting  down 
before  her  table,  she  read  as  follows  : 

'  My  dear  Mademoiselle  and  Fiancee, 
'  I  can  see  your  eyes  open  wide 

o  2 
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with  astonishment  on  receiving  a  letter 
from  this  port.  You  thought  me  still,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fogs  of  hospitable  England ; 
while  I  am  here  in  all  the  warmth  and 
beauty  of  our  brilliant  sun.  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  Provence 
again — exile  is  too  terrible  to  bear;  and 
although,  as  we  knew,  I  should  meet  many 
of  my  former  acquaintances  in  London,  we 
were  all  such  dull,  dispirited  creatures 
that  there  was  no  pleasure  to  be  found  in 
each  other's  society.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
fearful  dearth  of  money  among  some  of 
the  emigres^  and  they  play  high  to  redeem 
their  fortunes ;  but  I  am  thankful  to  say, 
thanks  to  my  uncle's  foresight,  I  was  not 
driven  to  that.  Altogether,  what  with 
thinking  of  you  all  day,  and  longing  to  be 
near  you,  and  exile,  I  was  nearly  dead, 
when  I  found  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
the    Mediterranean    in    an    English    ship. 
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Thurio  and  I  embarked  in  high  spirits  and 
full  of  expectation.  But,  alas !  when  I 
saw  the  dear  land  of  Brittany  in  the 
distance,  how  I  wished  I  had  been  able  to 
come  to  you  instead !  What  a  cruel  war 
this  is  which  separates  me  from  you  !  How- 
ever, there  was  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  I  should  soon  see  for  myself  what  was 
taking  place  at  Cahors ;  and  the  hope  that 
I  should  fmd  things  better  than  Thurio 
had  led  me  to  believe. 

'  In  time  we  reached  Toulon  and  then 
went  on  to  Lyons,  and  I  saw  my  dear  uncle, 
who  is  fairly  well  and  safe  under  his  dis- 
guise of  Republicanism.  But  it  was  he 
who  told  me  of  what  is  really  going  on : 
how  there  is  hope  of  crushing  at  last  that 
odious  government  in  Paris.  Almost  the 
whole  of  Provence  is  for  the  regency  and 
Louis  XV'IL,  and  there  are  many  plans 
afoot.      The   English    fleet   is   here,    and 
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some  there  are  who  advise  us  to  ask  for  its 
help.  So,  behold  me,  a  once  useless  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  now  trying  my 
hand  at  redeeming  the  affairs  of  France ! 
I  am  not  laus^hino;.  I  belono;  to  that  sec- 
tion  of  moderate  Republicans  and  Royalist 
emigres  Avho  mean  to  march  on  Paris  and 
re-establish  royalty.  We  shall  find  allies, 
and  we  think  of  joining  hands  with  the 
Vendeens  and  all  the  revolted  provinces. 

'  I  have  not  the  slio^htest  doubt  that  we 
shall  succeed. 

'  We  have  re-established  the  church  at 
Lyons  as  it  was  before.  We  have  had  grand 
processions,  and  have  with  much  ceremony 
carried  there  the  relics  of  the  Royalists 
murdered  by  the  Republic. 

'  Tell  Rohan  that  he  ought  to  effect  a 
complete  rising  in  Brittany,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  our  party  ;  if  he  could  join  the 
Vendeens,  he  would  do  well ;  some  of  the 
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chiefs  there  are  quite  willing  to  act  with 
us.  Just  imngine,  my  dear  Renee,  what 
you  would  feel  if  some  day  I  reached  Brit- 
tany after  having  done  great  and  wonder- 
ful things  !  Anyhow,  I  will  join  you 
sooner  or  later  had  I  first  to  bring  down 
this  odious  Republic  that  separates  us. 
Yes,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  think  of,  and  I 
am  full  of  joy  and  hope  and  enthusiasm. 
I  will  hold  out  my  hand  to  my  bride  across 
France,  and  through  our  victories  reach 
her  at  last — reach  her  when  we  have  freed 
our  country  from  the  v^ultures  that  prey 
upon  her  and  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  universe.  It  is  a  noble  task,  and 
one  you  will  understand ;  I  know  I  have 
your  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  our 
enterprise.  Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  near 
you !  how  I  would  hurry  affairs  here  in 
order  to  go  and  see  your  beloved  face 
ao-ain  !     It   is    hateful  to  think  of,   but  I 
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iind  myself  praying  for  the  enemies  of 
Frcance  to  be  victorious,  as  it  would  so 
greatly  help  us. 

'  I  do  hope  we  shall  soon  begin  to  act ; 
it  is  strange  how  slowly  everything  goes 
on,  how  difficult  the  communications,  and 
how  great  the  fear  of  danger.  But,  once 
having  begun,  we  shall  Avin ;  we  shall  see 
the  poor  Queen  again  on  the  throne  with 
her  son.  Poor,  poor  woman,  in  prison  all 
this  time — a  widow,  and  how  made  a 
widow,  good  heavens  ! 

'  Therefore,  my  dear  and  beloved  Renee, 
pray  for  us  in  this  our  enterprise,  and  look 
for  the  day  when  your  fiance  will  come  to 
3^ou  with  joy,  having  secured  joy  for  many 
besides.  This  will  be  a  glorious  time  for 
us  all ;  and  if  you  could  but  think  how  I 
long  for  it  you  would  pity  me. 

'  My  uncle,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
ardent  anti-revolutionists,   begs   of  me  to 
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send  you  his  most  humble  respects.  He 
is  as  full  of  fun  as  ever,  and  the  greatest 
amusement  is  produced  among  us  by  his 
affected  Republican  manners  and  speech. 
*'  They  would  make  a  Republican  of  me," 
he  says,  "  and  now  the  thing  clings  to  me 
like  the  shirt  of  Nessus."  You  would  be 
surprised  what  an  enormous  number  of 
people  there  are  who  abhor  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  government  must  fall. 

'  If  the  English  accept  our  proposal,  and 
Admiral  Hood  enters  Toulon  and  holds  it  in 
the  name  of  Louis  XVII.,  we  shall  march 
on  Paris,  feeling  safe  in  our  rear.  Yes, 
and  I  will  join  the  most  ardent ;  for  who 
can  have  a  better  incentive  to  light  than  I  ? 
And  I  will  fight  with  a  will,  believe  me, 
in  order  that  I  may  join  you  all  the  sooner 
in  a  land  of  freedom  and  security.  May  that 
day  come  soon  ;  may  we  soon  be  united, 
and  see  joy  and  prosperity  all  around  us  ! 
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'  I  hope  you  are  well,  and  have  not  been 
troubled  on  my  account.  If  there  was  a 
general  rising  in  Brittany,  you  would  be 
safe  in  the  midst  of  your  armed  country- 
men ;  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  it  is 
so.  It  is  only  by  adopting  extraordinary 
measures  that  we  can  crush  our  enemies. 
Let  me  hear  by  the  messenger,  a  man  you 
can  trust,  born  on  our  own  estate;  tell  me 
all  your  news.  I  hope  Rohan  is  well;  I 
repeat  that  he  ought  to  strengthen  our 
hands  by  a  rising  en  masse  ;  advise  him, — 
urge  him  to  do  so.  Let  us  surround  those 
men  at  Paris,  so  that  there  may  be  for 
them  no  escape. 

'My love  to  all;  to  the  comte  and  comtesse 
particularly,  whom  1  long  to  see  again. 
'  Your  ever  true  and  \oYmg  fiance^ 

'  Louis  de  Valvourgs.' 

Renee  sat  with  the  letter  open  before 
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her  in  a  kind  of  dumb  amazement.  The 
chevalier,  that  gay  and  pleasant  com- 
panion, taking  upon  himself  to  rule  the 
destinies  of  France ;  to  conspire ;  to  lose 
himself  in  such  schemes  !  How  changed 
he  must  be  !  And  a  smile  came  on  her 
lips — had  he  learnt  geography  since  he 
left  her?  Join  the  Vendeens  in  the  west 
of  France  to  crush  the  Republicans  !  Had 
she  read  aright  ?  Then  he  would  come  to 
her — how  much  more  easy,  she  thought, 
to  have  simply  come  to  her  from  England^ 
since  he  was  running  all  the  risks  he  knew 
of. 

He  was  just  the  same  as  ever ;  she  could 
fancy  his  bright  smile  and  follow  his  active 
movements  ;  his  sunny  and  sympathetic 
nature  could  not  contemplate  disenchant- 
ment and  defeat.  While  they  in  Brittany 
walked  circumspectly  and  hesitatingly^ 
counting  the  cost  at  every  step  taken  for 
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their  own  defence,  lie  was  pjoing  to  marcli 
on  Paris  and  save  then:i  all ! 

Should  she  urge  on  Rohan  to  effect  a 
rising  and  join  him  in  his  scheme?  No, 
they  had  enough  sorrow  as  it  was  ; 
they  wanted  no  more.  Besides,  Rohan 
would  not  run  the  risk.  But  the  chevalier 
knew  no  fear !  And  the  English,  those 
enemies  who  were  fighting  the  French 
fleets  even  in  the  colonies ;  the  English  to 
enter  into  Toulon,  one  of  the  first  ports  of 
France  !  How  full  of  trust  and  hope  he 
must  be.  She  feared  he  was  too  amiable 
to  see  the  dark  side  of  things,  too  amiable 
for  a  conspirator.  Hospitable  though  the 
shores  of  England  might  be  for  individ- 
uals ;  were  not  the  English  relentless  in 
war  ?  and  it  did  seem  strange  to  put  the 
French  fleet  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
keeping. 

Renee   did  not  know  much  of  treason 
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and  the  world,  but  this  she  knew — that 
the  Republicans  were  fighting  hard  to  keep 
the  English  out  of  France, — the  English 
and  all  their  other  enemies.  Were  those 
Provencals  and  other  large  towns  of  the 
south  inviting  the  enemy  in? 

What  Avould  Rohan  de  Carnoet  sav  to 
this  letter  with  its  bold  schemes  ?  Rohan 
was  brave,  but  his  bravery  looked  like 
timidity  by  such  doings.  Tlie  chevalier 
did  not  seem  to  consider  the  hardship  and 
toil  his  plan  must  cause  ;  to  think  of  the 
men  that  would  be  killed  or  wounded  on 
this  march  to  Paris ;  whereas  Rohan  counted 
every  life.  Besides,  had  he  not  to  watch 
over  them, — over  the  comtesse,  over  her? 
What  a  difference  between  the  two  men  ; 
and  she  wondered  they  could  ever  have 
been  friends. 

But  this  letter  she  had  to  answer. 
Strano^e,  thouo;h  the    chevalier  was  doinsr 
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all  those  great  things,  as  he  said,  to  join 
her  all  the  quicker,  the  letter  had  not 
touched  her  heart.  Whether  it  had 
startled  her,  whether  she  could  not  share 
his  enthusiasm,  whatever  it  was — the 
reading  of  the  letter  had  not  moved  her 
heart.  No,  not  even  with  the  fear  of 
what  the  consequences  of  such  an  enter- 
prise might  be  for  him.  It  was  so  difficult 
to  believe  in  such  an  undertaking, — so  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  chevalier  to  be  in  such 
terrible  earnest j 

However,  the  impression  left  by  the 
letter  was  pleasant.  She  felt  better ;  it 
cleared  her  brow  for  a  while,  it  brought 
back  smiles  to  her  lips  ;  but  only  for  a 
while.  How  could  she  answer  it  ?  how 
could  she  do  it  without  throwing  cold 
water  on  his  daring  project  and  his  bright 
hopes  ?  He  was  so  happy,  so  full  of  life 
under  the  brilliant  sun  of  the  south ;  why 
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should  she  tell  him  she  could  not  share  his 
enthusiasm?  She  was,  like  Rohan,  a  Breton, 
and  she  felt  intuitively  that  it  was  not  in 
them  to  launch  into  great  enterprises,  but 
only  to  toil  on  and  labour  and  defend 
themselves  inch  by  inch.  How  could  she 
answer  his  letter  ?  She  must  wait  and 
answer  accordino;  to  the  impression  it 
left  on  the  others.  And  she  longed  for 
her  people  to  return. 

And  when,  serious  and  anxious,  they 
came  back,  late  in  the  evening,  she  felt, 
as  she  offered  her  letter  to  be  read,  like 
a  child  who  has  been  amusing  itself  with 
wild  stories  and  is  sure  to  be  blamed. 

'  I  have  a  letter,'  she  said,  '  a  letter  from 
the  chevalier.' 

'  Indeed  !  indeed  !'  cried  everyone. 
'  Where  is  he  and  what  is  he  doing?  Still 
in  England,  no  doubt.    What  does  he  say  ?' 

'  You   must  judge   for  yourselves,'  she 
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replied,  shyly  holding  out  the  letter  to  her 
uncle. 

'  Nay,  nay,  Renee,  we  would  not  read 
your  letter  in  full  conclave.' 

'  But  you  must ;  it  is  important  you 
should.' 

'  Why?  Does  he  ask  you  again  to  leave 
us  ?' 

'  No,  uncle,'  she  replied,  seriously  enough ; 
'and,  if  he  did,  could  I  go  to  him?  But 
he  does  not  ask  me.  You  must  read  the 
letter,  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you ;'  and,  as 
Rohan  was  going  away  as  if  he  was  not 
wanted,  she  added :  '  Please  do  not  go, 
Monsieur  Rohan,  you  must  hear  also  what 
he  has  to  tell  you.' 

And,  going  a  small  distance  from  the 
group  of  men,  she  for  the  first  time  felt 
her  heart  beating.  She  watched  their 
countenances,  and  started  when  her  uncle 
exclaimed  : 
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'  Toulon  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Eno:lish  ! 
this  is  a  terrible  mistake.  The  chevalier  is 
young,  much  too  young  for  this  work !' 
Then,  seeing  Renee  greatly  agitated,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  for  her  letter  :  '  I  am  sorry, 
child,  very  sorry  for  this ;  I  wish  our  dear 
friend  were  safe  over  in  England  or  here. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  My  poor 
Renee,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you.' 

Renee  felt  the  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes  ;  she  was  really  attached  to  De  Yal- 
vourgs,  and  could  not  bear  to  hear  him 
blamed. 

'  He  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  hopeful 
disposition  than  we  are,'  she  murmured. 

'  Yes,  but  such  men  are  not  fitted  for 
holding  the  helm  of  a  nation  in  times  like 
these.  However,  Renee,  I  do  not  wish 
to  pain  you.  I  ought  to  have  refrained 
from  speaking  so  plainly.  It  took  me  by 
surprise.' 

VOL.  ir.  P 
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'  So  it  did  me,'  she  answered,  sadly,  '  I 
am  sorry  too.  But  what  shall  I  answer 
him?' 

'  That  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  effect  a 
rising  in  Brittany.  Is  it  not  so,  De 
Carnoet  ?' 

'  It  is  so.' 

But  Rohan,  looking  at  Renee's  sad  face, 
said  : 

'  Could  we  not  tell  him  of  what  is  going 
on  here,  all  the  same  ?' 

'  What  is  going  on  ?'  she  said,  quickly, 
looking  up  at  him. 

'  Monsieur  de  Puisaye  is  trying  to  unite 
under  one  leadership  all  the  different  bands 
of  men  who  have  been  fighting ;  he  has 
opened,  under  the  care  of  the  priests, 
registers  in  all  the  parishes  for  men 
able  to  fight  to  enter  their  names.  The 
men  who  have  refused  to  serve  the  Re- 
publican army  in  France  and  who  would 
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Ibe  sliot  as  deserters  if  found,  and  also 
many  desperate  characters  have  come 
forward,  and  the  number  increases  every 
day.  As  soon  as  the  union  is  likely  to  be 
effected,  he  will  ^o  to  London  and  ask  the 
government  there  for  help.' 

'  For  help  !'  she  repeated,  her  eyes  open- 
ing wide ;  '  then  shall  we  be  placed  as 
Toulon  is,  and  the  blame  we  thought  the 
chevalier  deserved ' 

'  Xo,  no,'  replied  the  comte,  quickly, '  we 
do  not  intend  to  let  the  English  land  here.' 

'  But  you  expect  them  to  give  you  help.' 

'Yes,  money  and  arms.' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  the  difference,'  she 
went  on,  hesitatingly.  '  I  think  that  such 
news  is  just  what  will  encourage  the 
chevalier.' 

'Well,  don't  buoy  up  his  hopes  too 
much,  Renee,'  her  uncle  said,  'for  I 
assure  you  I   do    not   believe  in    all  this 

p2 
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coming  to  pass,  and — I  do  not  approve  of 
it.  I  cannot  help  it  ;  I  do  not  approve 
of  asking  an  enemy's  help ;  stories  of 
ancient  times,  and  even  the  fables  we  learnt 
as  children,  should  teach  us  better.  Be- 
sides, De  Paisaye  is  not  at  the  end  of  his 
troubles.  I  repeat  I  do  not  believe  in  his 
success,  so  do  not  tell  the  chevalier  he  has 
much,  or  rather  anything,  to  expect  from 
this  quarter — do  not  make  any  illusory 
promises.' 

'Oh,  1  won't  promise  anything,'  she 
said,  smiling  a  little  now,  '  but  will  only 
tell  him  the  truth.' 

And  then  she  left  them. 

'AVhat  a  fatal  blunder  that  Toulon 
business  is,'  she  heard  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noet  say.  '  But,  poor  child,  poor  child  !  I 
am  sorry  for  her.' 

Ariji,  seeing  the  cloud  on  his  son's  face, 
the  father  sighed  sadly. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Rohan  had  told  Renee  the  true  state  of 
things  in  Brittany.  Each  community  had 
.at  first  risen  only  in  self-defence — each 
small  group  doing  its  very  best;  but,  in 
any  general  upheaving,  human  passions 
are  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later  into 
play.  This  revolt  of  the  peasants  was 
more  a  re-action  against  the  town-people 
than  anything  else.  For  centuries  they 
had  toiled  on  amid  great  hardships  to  feed 
the  others,  their  reward  being  small  at 
any  time ;  of  comfort  they  had  none,  and 
of  pleasure  only  that  which  they  found 
amono:  themselves  and  in  their  old  insti- 
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tutioiis.  They  liacl  revolted  at  first  when 
the  towns,  which  had  never  done  anything; 
for  them  before  but  despise  them,  insisted 
upon  imposing  on  them  the  new  ideas 
(most  of  them  did  not  even  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  w^ere  framed)  and 
then  tried  to  rob  them  of  their  unique 
consolation  in  their  sad,  monotonous  life 
— their  priest.  But  now  they  had  found 
out  their  strength  and  turned,  like  op- 
pressed slaves,  against  their  old  masters. 

They  cut  off  the  supplies,  seized  upon 
the  convoys  of  goods,  destroyed  bridges  and 
communications,  murdered  mayors  w^ho  had 
taken  the  offices  filled  by  the  seigneurs, 
revenged  themselves  upon  those  who  had 
dared  to  come  and  buy  the  estates  of  these 
seigneurs  or  the  property  of  the  clergy. 
They  w^ere  merciless  towards  all  prisoners. 

They  chose  as  chief,  one  of  themselves, 
Jean    Cottereau,   and   w^ere    soon   known 
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uuder  the  name  of  '  Chouans,'  probably 
because  of  their  rallying  call  being  the 
cry  of  the  screech-owl. 

These  were  the  bands  the  Comte  de 
Puisaye  relied  upon,  and  was  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  unite.  The  tenants 
of  the  Comte  de  Kerguennec — after  their 
check  of  that  Sunday  morning,  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands — had  joined 
the  Chouans.  It  was  a  system  of  take  and 
give  ;  help  me  to-day  and  I  will  help  you 
to-morrow ;  and  it  served  them  well. 

The  Commune  had  now  become  aware 
of  the  danger,  and  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  few  gendarmes  they  must  send  into 
Brittany  to  put  down  the  rebels,  but  large 
detachments  of  soldiers ;  and  a  war  of 
extermination  began. 

They  determined  to  root  out  and  de- 
stroy the  seigneurs  and  the  priests,  who 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief    To  be 
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a  relative  of  an  emigre  was  death  ;  to  be 
called  by  a  once  great  and  good  name, 
death  ;  not  to  cry  loudly  when  called  upon 
at  any  moment,  '  Vive  la  Republique !' 
death ;  to  look  delicate  and  well-bred, 
death.  The  priest,  dead  or  alive,  was  paid 
for  like  merchandise.  Was  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  the  peasants  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  prisoners  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  and  the 
Chateau  could  not  expect  to  live  forgotten 
of  the  Commune.  Fully  aware  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  after  that  unfortunate 
skirmish,  the  comte  would  have  been  glad 
to  emigrate  in  his  turn  with  all  dear  to 
him,  if  the  comtesse  had  been  able  to  travel. 
But  to  take  the  comtesse  to  some  sea-port 
and  wait  there  till  communications  could  be 
established  with  the  English  ships  cruising 
in  the  channel,  and  till  these  could  manage 
or  would  choose  to  send  for  them,  was  out 
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of  the  question.  It  was  only  extreme  care 
that  could  save  her  from  long  and  danger- 
ous fainting-fits  ;  and  the  fatiguing  journey 
would  have  killed  her. 

To  Renee  the  comte  proposed  that  she 
should  go,  even  at  this  last  hour,  to  join 
Madame  de  Carnoct,  who  had  been  pre- 
vailed upon  by  her  husband  to  go  away 
with  friends,  when  it  was  thought  that  a 
month  or  two  would  see  everything  fall 
back  into  its  proper  place  again.  He  re- 
gretted deeply  now  not  to  have  married  his 
niece  to  the  chevalier,  according  to  the 
wish  of  herjiance;  she,  at  all  events,  would 
have  been  safe  over  the  water,  and  the 
chevalier  would  never  have  embarked  in 
his  mad  enterprise ;  Renee  would  not  have 
allowed  it,  had  he  wished  to  do  so  after 
their  marriage.  There  was  a  feeling  in 
the  mind  of  all  now  that,  amiable  as  the 
chevalier  was,  Renee  was  superior  to  him 
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in  understanding  and  intellect.  But  Renee 
could  not  and  would  not  part  from  all 
those  she  held  dear  upon  earth,  and  refused 
to  move. 

Thus  the  bond  of  union  was  drawn 
closer  still  between  uncle  and  niece,  aunt 
and  friends  ;  and  the  trembling  comtesse, 
fully  aware  of  the  self-sacrifice  her  ill- 
ness entailed  upon  those  she  loved,  tried 
to  look  bravely  at  the  trials  to  come,  and 
her  loving  ways  became  more  and  more 
endearing. 

Renee  answered  the  letter  of  her  fiance^ 
neither  giving  him  hope  nor  blaming  him. 
It  w^as  a  difficult  letter  to  write,  and  she 
w^as  glad  when  it  was  finished.  As  to  her 
companionship  wdth  Rohan,  it  had  become 
a  calm  enjoyment ;  for  he  was  ever  the 
same  towards  her,  and  as  ready  for  any 
sacrifice  as  to  give  her  help  in  small  matters. 
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The  crisis  brought  on  by  the  anxiety  of 
that  morning  had  left  them  both,  as  it 
were,  thankful  to  breathe  in  peace  in  each 
other's  presence  and  wait  for  events. 

What  caused  the  delay  of  the  Commune 
in  its  act  of  revenge  and  why  nothing 
more  was  heard  from  that  quarter,  no  one 
knew ;  but  the  summer  was  going,  and 
peace  and  happiness  still  reigned  supreme 
at  Kerguennec  ;  and  Renee  gathered  roses 
instead  of  lilies,  and  adorned  the  dear 
home  of  her  forefathers  with  them.  But 
her  own  presence  Avas  the  most  lovely 
ornament  there.  Flitting  about  the  place, 
looking  after  everybody's  comfort  with  the 
thoughtfulness  of  a  loving  heart,  she  made 
their  delight  and  was  happy  in  herself; 
this  lull  in  the  storm,  this  treacherous 
calm  before  the  tempest  giving  her 
no  sign  that    it  would    ever    cease.     The 
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heavens  were  blue,  and  fruit  and  flowers 
were  abundant,  and  the  world  was  good 
and  very  fair  to  her. 

Why  should  our  sky  always  seem  dark  to 
us  ?  she  thought.  Does  not  the  sun  shine 
after  the  storm,  and  the  earth  feel  refreshed? 
Why  not  be  thankful  for  moments  of  sun- 
shine in  our  lives  ?  are  they  not  also  a  pro- 
mise of  good  things  to  come  ? — And  Renee's 
heart  sang  sweetly  to  her  of  hope  and  love. 

Ah  !  beauteous  and  radiant  Hope,  divine 
charmer,  the  companion  of  every  step  we 
take  in  life  ;  who,  with  thy  magic  wand, 
disperses  every  cloud,  removes  far  away  the 
narrow  bounds  of  our  horizon,  and  who, 
spreading  a  veil  with  a  thousand  flattering 
and  gorgeous  hues  before  the  dark  years  of 
the  future,  makes  us  long  to  live  when  we 
would  long  to  die — who  art  Thou  ? 

Why  do  men  call  thee  treacherous  ? 
Art  thou  not  rather  as  true  as  the  Giver  of 
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all  good  tilings  ;  one  of  His  most  precious 
gifts  which  neither  the  wicked,  nor  mis- 
fortunes, nor  even  faults  can  deprive  us  of? 
A  blessed  gift  which  the  righteous  reveres, 
for  he  believes  in  the  eternal  duration  of 
all  that  is  great  and  good  and  beautiful ; 
which  the  guilty  clings  to,  as  the  only 
treasure  left  to  him  in  this  world.  Sweet 
Hope !  let  us  ever  embrace  and  cherish 
thee,  cling  to  thee  throughout  the  sad 
days  of  our  life,  and  believe  thee  to  exist 
even  beyond  the  dark  valley  of  death,  even 
in  the  realms  of  eternity  ! 

For  some  time  past  the  heat  had  been 
intense,  when  a  change  came  suddenly; 
thunder  was  in  the  air;  thick  and  fantastic 
and  changing  clouds  swept  across  the 
lowering  sky :  birds  flew  straight  away 
to  a  place  of  shelter,  forgetting  to  sing ;  a 
hush  was  over  all  nature,  and  the  heart  of 
man  felt  oppressed. 
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Yet  on  that  day  the  Comte  cle  Kerguen- 
nec  felt  a  strange  sense  of  rest  come  upon 
Lim.  Wandering  slowly  about  his  beau- 
tiful home,  he  admired  the  many  lovely 
things  brought  together  there,  looking  at 
each  separately  and  in  turn,  as  if  to  take 
a  long  farewell  of  all — a  long  farewell 
mixed  with  no  bitterness.  He  looked  at 
the  different  views  oifered  from  the  various 
windows  of  the  Chateau,  the  sea,  the  bay, 
the  verdant  and  far-away  hills,  with  a  sense 
of  gratitude  for  their  beauty.  Then  he  came 
to  the  wife  he  almost  worshipped — the 
wife  so  gentle,  so  loving,  so  deeply  attached 
to  him.  Except  for  her  weak  health,  no 
sorroAV,  not  a  moment's  pain  had  there 
been  between  them  since  they  had  mar- 
ried ;  one  in  thought  as  well  as  one  in 
feeling  were  they,  and  on  that  day,  when 
a  peace  that  passed  his  understanding  was 
upon  him,  the  same  peace  rested  on  her  also. 
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He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  she  let 
hers  rest  in  it,  happy  in  the  very  quietness 
and  regularity  of  the  beating  of  their 
hearts. 

'  Dearest,'  he  said,  ^  this  day  has  some- 
thing solemn  in  its  peacefulness  to  me. 
Looking  at  the  spectacle  of  this  grand 
nature  around  us,  I  could  fancy  myself 
facing  the  gloriously-adorned  portal  of 
Heaven,  under  the  influence  of  some  great 
Amen,  and  waiting  for  the  signal  of  an  all- 
enthralling  harmony.  Dearest,  to  the  soul 
of  man  is  not  often  given  such  absorbing 
fancies — what  can  it  portend  ?  of  what  can 
it  speak  ?' 

'  It  speaks  of  the  reward  of  a  good  con- 
science, my  lord,'  she  answered,  sweetly, 
her  eyes  lost  in  his  dreamy  eyes ;  '  it  por- 
tends all  that  is  refreshing  in  a  good  man's 
nature  ;  and  the  happiness  of  this  said  good 
man's  wife,'  she  added,  playfully. 
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'  Does  it,  wife  ? — But  if  the  omen  were 
one  of  sorrow  ?' 

'  Nay,  my  dear  Breton  husband,  why 
ahvays  look  for  omens?  There  alone  do 
we  not  ao^ree.' 

He  smiled  too,  no  doubt  thinking  of 
some  past  discussions  he  felt  no  wish  to 
renew,  and  went  on : 

'  But  suppose  it  was — separation  ?' 

*  Oh,'  she  sighed,  with  a  troubled  face, 
'why  speak  of  separation?'  Then,  sud- 
denly and  eagerly :  '  Tell  me,  tell  me,  is 
there  any  meaning  in  your  speaking  that 
Avord  to  me  ?  Have  you  come  to  some 
decision — is  there  some  grief  hid  from  me  T 

'  No.  There  has  been  no  resolution 
taken  by  me  to  part  from  you  ;  only,  I 
thought,  if  it  had  to  come — if,  according 
to  the  ways  of  Providence,  we  were  called 
to  part,  and  I  went  first ' 

She  interrupted  him  no  more  ;   her  very 
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life  seemed  suspended  on  tlie  utterance  of 
his  lips. 

'If  I  go  first,  I  want  you  to  remem- 
ber liow  we  are  living  in  Renee's  home 
till  she  is  twenty-one,  but  that  at  my 
death  it  is  hers  ;  I  want  you  to  remember 
how  happy  she  would  feel  to  keep  you 
here.' 

But  the  hand  resting  on  his,  dropped 
aside,  and  he,  starting  to  his  feet,  seized 
in  his  arms  the  fainting  form  of  his 
beloved  wife.  She  recovered  strength 
enough  to  look  up  at  him,  however,  and 
even  to  say, 

'  You  would  Avish  me  to  remain  here 
with  her  after  you  are  ....?' 

And,  as  he  inclined  his  head  slowly,  she 
murmured  low, 

'So  let  it  be,  if  it  is  God's  will. — But, 

for   the    present,  you  live ;    let   us  think 

of  that  only.' 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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But  he  went  on. 

'  Why  should  men  so  fear  sudden 
death?  I  do  not.  Will  God  judge  us  if, 
when  the  body  racked  with  pain,  our  sense 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  fails  us,  and 
murmuring  comes ;  or  are  the  meaningless 
hopes  and  beliefs  of  a  mind  crushed  by 
its  diseased  body  of  so  much  value  that 
the  soul  should  be  saved  thereby?  I  am 
ready  to  die  at  any  moment — at  any 
time.  My  life  is  all  before  me,  with 
its  trials  and  enjoyments  and  failures ;  all 
I  wish  is  to  be  able  to  say  before  being 
called  away :  "  Into  Thy  hand  I  commit 
my  spirit." — Therefore,  dearest,  has  this 
profound  peace  that  has  come  upon  me 
brought  me  no  sense  of  fear,  no  omen  of 
evil  things  to  come — though  a  Breton,'  he 
added,  smiling.  '  Do  you  not  agree  with 
me?' 
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'  Yes,  yes  ;  but — to  part !' 

*  Ah  !  but  it  would  be  for  so  short,  for 
so  very  short  a  time,  clearest.' 

Meanwhile,  in  a  wood  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  Kerguennee,  a  large  detachment 
of  soldiers  were  having  their  mid-day  meal 
in  silence.  They  had  started  before  day- 
break, taking  a  long  circuitous  route  that 
the  object  of  their  journey  should  not  be 
known ;  and  now  men  and  officers  were 
having  their  last  rest  before  the  attack. 
The  wood  that  sheltered  them  was  thick 
and  overgrown  with  brushwood ;  it  had 
been  fortunate  for  them  they  had  found 
that  place  of  shelter  against  the  heat,  and 
of  safety  against  their  foe.  They  start  re- 
freshed and  rested,  and  go  with  renewed 
strength  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 

But   a   man    young  and  active  kept  a 
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strict  and  severe  watch  for  miles  round 
Kerg'uennec  ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  sol- 
diers had  not  escaped  his  vigilance. 

In  a  moment  the  news  spread  like  wild- 
fire, from  chatean  to  village,  from  church 
to  manoir ;  men  fleet  of  foot,  and  knowing 
every  pass  of  their  own  country,  sent  fresh 
men  on,  as  they  lay  exhausted  after  having 
delivered  their  message  ;  and  suddenly  and 
before  the  soldiers  had  yet  moved,  hun- 
dreds of  peasants  peopled  the  woods,  the 
moors,  and  solitary  places.  Their  rosaries 
round  their  necks ;  the  guns  they  had 
wrenched  from  the  grasp  of  their  enemies 
in  their  hands,  they  advance.  No  military 
music  is  there  to  accompany  their  steps, 
no  joyous  fanfare  of  trumpets  to  increase 
their  ardour.  They  wear  no  badge, — no 
military  dress.  The  large  gaelic  breeches 
and  the  round  black  felt  hat  is  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  centuries  ;   the   same  as 
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in  the  days  of  the  brave  Breton  duchess 
and  the  valiant  Duguesclin  \  and  the 
few  words  of  rallying  are  the  same.  As 
in  the  days  of  the  tyrannical  French 
kings,  they  advance  silent,  solemn,  grim 
as  destiny. 

But  their  mode  of  warfare  has  changed  ; 
they  are  no  longer  protected  by  their 
knights  covered  with  armour,  who  take 
on  themselves  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  fighting  and  glory  in  their  danger; 
these  are  asleep,  and  will  no  longer,  sus- 
taining their  efforts,  rush  to  the  rescue, 
join  blow  to  blow,  fall  Avhere  they  fall  and 
win  wdiere  they  win.  They  are  alone,  or 
nearly  so ;  those  who  should  lead  them  are 
in  the  courts  of  the  enemies  of  France, 
forgetful  of  the  brave  men  in  their  own 
country, — and,  alas  !  forgetful  till  too 
late. 

Where  are  these  soldiers  going  ?    It  is  all- 
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important  to  ascertain  this,  for  then  only 
will  they  knoAv  where  to  post  themselves 
to  the  best  advantage  on  the  way  the  Bleus 
must  follow;  then  will  every  bush  become 
a  snare,  every  thick  hedge  a  fortress,  every 
wood  witness  a  work  of  extermination. 

Rohan  is  there,  between  two  roads,  one 
of  which  leads  to  Kerguennec  ;  and  with 
clenched  hands  he  waits.  Ah  !  it  will  cost 
those  men  dear  if  they  choose  the  latter — 
and  in  his  heart  he  knows  that  they  will 
do  so. 

Officers  and  soldiers  rise  to  their  feet ; 
in  their  hearts  also  they  know  that  a  hard 
task  is  before  them.  They  also  are  brave 
and  determined,  and,  moreover,  well-dis- 
ciplined. They  know  now  the  fate  of 
those  that  preceded  them  to  the  village 
of  Kerguennec,  and  are  willing  it  should 
be  their  fate  too,  if  they  do  not  succeed ; 
but  succeed  they  mean  to  do. 
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They  cannot  form  in  order  of  battle 
amidst  the  brushwood  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  for  them.  But  once  out  of  it  they 
fall  into  ranks  and  advance  in  small 
columns,  with  loaded  guns,  ready  to  fire. 
They  no  longer  try  to  hide  the  end  they 
have  in  view;  they  go  openly  forward, 
cross  the  plain,  cross  the  narrow  causeway 
— towards  the  Chateau  de  Kerguennec. 

'  0  God !'  is  the  cry  that  escapes  from 
two  brave  men.  '0  God!  watch  over  those 
we  love,  watch  over  the  weak  and  helpless!' 

The  soldiers  advance.  They  look  terrible 
enough  those  columns  bristling  with  guns, 
each  man  on  the  alert ;  but,  coming  to  a 
narrow  path  cut  between  two  steep  and 
woody  hillocks,  they  hesitate,  for  they 
have  had  to  do  before  this  with  the 
tactics  of  the  peasants.  Still  they  have 
seen  no  trace  of  the  enemy  as  yet,  and 
they  go  on. 
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In  a  moment  a  perfect  rain  of  bullets 
falls  among  tliem,  and  every  aim  from 
the  invisible  foe  strikes  home.  To  reply 
is  useless ;  better  reach  the  other  end 
of  the  path  first.  They  escape,  but 
not  all,  and  reach  the  open.  Their  foes 
are  before  them,  try  to  force  them  back 
into  the  murderous  narrow  path,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  way  is  disputed.  But  the 
troops  are  determined  to  die  there  to  the 
last  man  rather  than  be  driven  into  that 
pass  again,  and  force  their  way  on. 

The  peasants,  ahvays  at  a  disadvantage  in 
the  open,  disperse,  but  only  to  fight  after 
their  own  fashion,  and  wait  for  them  in 
the  next  wood.  The  soldiers  pause  ;  ah  ! 
if  the  sobs  of  men's  hearts  could  be  heard, 
what  would  these  not  tell !  Hundreds 
of  peasants  are  there,  where  Renee  de 
Kerguennec  gathered  the  first  lilies  of 
the  valley,  and  Rohan    de    Carnoet,  who 
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helped  her  to  fill  her  basket  more  than 
once,  is  there ! — And  many  of  them  must 
die! 

Advance,  however,  the  soldiers  must ; 
they  cannot  retreat  even  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  But  the  roads  they  traverse 
are  covered  Avith  their  dead  and  dying 
— valour,  despair — nothing  avails.  They 
make  a  stand,  fire  into  the  bushes,  into 
the  trees,  but  they  neither  hear  a  fall 
nor  a  sigh  nor  a  groan.  They  search  the 
wood — their  adversaries  have  disappeared. 
This  ominous  silence,  this  treacherous 
death,  tells  on  their  courage  ;  with  some, 
reason  even  is  afi'ected — their  arms  be- 
come useless  in  their  trembling  hands. 
How  long  will  this  go  on  ?  they  will  be 
exterminated  to  the  last  man !  But  at 
length  the  wood  is  passed;  their  ranks 
are  thinned  ;  but  still  they  advance. 

Suddenly  a   cry    of  exultation    escapes 
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tlieir  lips. — Kerguennec  !  Kerguennec  ! — 
They  are  close  to  its  walls ;  having  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  they  are  saved.  JSTow  is  the 
advantage  on  their  side ;  now  their  enemy 
will  show  himself ! 

But  their  cry  of  relief  is  answered  by 
shouts  of  rage ;  a  multitude  climbs  up  the 
hill  after  them,  falls  on  their  rear,  and 
the  fight  is  desperate  and  long.  Rohan  is 
among  the  foremost,  and  seems  endowed 
with  superhuman  strength.  His  father  is 
near  also  ;  both  try  to  pierce  the  living 
barrier  that  is  between  them  and  those 
they  hold  so  dear.  If  they  could  but 
enter  the  Chateau,  join  the  men  they  know 
to  be  waiting  there  with  the  comte,  and 
protect  the  poor,  trembling  women  to  the 
last. 

At  that  moment  an  officer  holds  out  a 
flag   of    truce.     Hands    still    uplifted    to 
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strike,  or  butt-end  of  guns  raised  on  hif^li, 
wait ;  and  a  strange  and  solemn  silence 
reigns  for  one  small  moment.  '  We  come 
to  arrest  the  citoyen  Kerguennec  ;  let  him 
come  forward,  and  you  are  all  free.'  A 
loud  and  derisive  and  furious  laugh  answers 
him ;  and  the  iight  begins  afresh  and  with 
renewed  vigour. 

Suddenly  Rohan's  father  reels  forward 
stunned  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  and 
falls  senseless  to  the  ground.  But  Rohan 
does  not  see  him  ;  wounded  also,  he  has 
scarcely  strength  left  to  parry  the  blows 
when  a  strange  idea  rushes  through  his 
mind.  He  moves  back,  falls  like  one 
dead  among  the  dying,  strips  a  coat 
from  the  corpse  of  a  Republican  near 
him,  dresses  himself  with  a  feverish 
hand,  and  rising  up,  now  exposed  to  the 
blows  of  his  own  men,  joins  his  enemies. 
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The  tumult  and  disorder  help  him ;  he 
touches  with  his  hands  the  walls  of  the 
Chateau,  almost  wishes  he  could  kiss  them 
Avith  his  lips,  so  thankful  is  he  to  be 
near.  At  that  moment  the  door,  broken 
through  by  the  sappers'  axes,  gives  way; 
and,  the  soldiers  rushing  in,  he  is  dragged 
one  of  the  iirst  into  the  interior  among 
them. 

But,  as  the  soldiers  repulse  those  at  the 
gate,  they  find  themselves  faced  by  fresh 
foes.  The  comte  is  there  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  brave  men,  and  the  victory 
remains  still  undecided.  He  is  very  pale, 
with  a  strange,  far-off  smile  of  peace  on 
his  lips,  but  he  fights  bravely. 

Not  long;  some  of  the  soldiers  have 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  reload ;  they 
fire,  and,  struck  mortally,  he  falls  down 
iit  Rohan's  feet.     Rohan,  horror-stricken, 
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bends  clown  towards  him ;   his  eyes  meet 
the  comte's  dying  look. 

'  My  wife  !  Renee  !'  he  murmurs  ;  while 
the  whole  mass  of  soldiers,  pressing  for- 
ward, pass  over  dead  and  dying  and 
enter  the  hall  so  dear  to  memory — con- 
querors. 

They  spread  over  the  Chateau  in  their 
rage  to  seize  upon  anyone  there.  The 
'  comte  is  dead,  they  have  seen  him  fall ; 
but  they  may  be  able  to  bring  some  of 
his  friends  to  the  tribunal  instead  of 
him — a  daughter,  a  wife,  anyone.  They 
pass  from  room  to  room ;  flowers  there  are 
and  open  instruments  of  music ;  a  large 
straw  hat  thrown  carelessly  on  a  table  ; 
an  embroidery-frame  with  silks  ready  for 
w^ork  ; — all  the  signs  of  life.  The  sweet 
perfumes  of  the  chambers  tell  of  refined 
elegance  ;  the  ornaments,  of  purity  of  taste  ; 
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ease,  beauty,  comfort  on  all  sides — but 
where  are  those  that  lived  there,  those 
women  so  delicate  ? 

'  The  nest  is  warm,  but  the  birds  have 
flown,'  say  the  soldiers.  '  But  what  of  it? 
we  have  the  Chateau.'  And,  forgetting 
the  living  and  the  dead,  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  rejoicing. 

Loud  and  long  were  the  sounds  of 
revelry.  They  knew  that  they  could  not 
be  attacked  where  they  were,  and  that  the 
peasants  would  not  move  that  day ;  for  was 
not  their  lord  stretched  among  the  dead 
whom  they  would  bury  on  the  morrow? — 

The  storm  so  long  suspended  in  the 
skies  had  broken  forth  at  last,  and  enor- 
mous and  mighty  waves  leaped  against 
the  walls  of  the  Chateau,  shaking  it  to 
its  very  foundation,  as  if  they  also  were 
bent  on  its  ruin.  The  wind  blew  through 
galleries,    crashing    the    open    doors    to. 
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or  shaking  them  as  with  violent  and 
invisible  hands.  Now  and  again  an  old 
wall  fell  down  with  a  loud  crash,  while  the 
thunder  rolled  above  as  if  threatening 
utter  destruction  to  the  old  castle,  and 
the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  showed 
the  angry  sea  and  the  dark  country 
around. 

The  soldiers  listened  for  a  while  with  awe 
to  the  voice  of  the  tempest,  and  rejoiced 
they  were  housed  for  the  night  after  their 
terrible  day.  And  their  prisoners  heard 
it  too.  Twenty-seven  men  were  there  shut 
up  in  a  small  room ;  no  bread  or  water  had 
been  given  them — hunger  and  thirst  will 
tame  them,  the  officers  had  said.  And 
they  were  there  bearing  with  thirst  and 
hunger  and  the  sense  of  defeat.  '  0  God  ! 
open  to  us  thy  Paradise — or — let  us  be 
revenged  !'  they  pray. 

And,  besides    these,   others   there   were 
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into  whose  hearts  each  peal  of  thunder, 
each  shock  of  the  waves  sent  a  thrill  of 
pain  and  fear.  In  the  '  Threshold  of  Death/ 
the  comtesse,  Renee,  and  the  cure  were  re- 
fuged. The  comtesse — on  a  couch  carried 
there  in  a  hurry,  and  exhausted  with  her 
sobbing — seemed  at  every  new  peal  of 
thunder  ready  to  pass  away.  The  cure 
was  in  prayer ;  on  him  depended  at  this 
hour  the  safety  of  those  two  women ;  and 
he  listened  with  crushing  anxiety,  but  for 
noises  different  from  those  of  the  storm. 

Renee,  looking  at  the  rush  of  the 
furious  waves,  wondered  if  the  fate  of  the 
Chateau  was  sealed. — '  Woe  !  woe  to  Ker- 
guennec' — Was  it  a  dream?  Did  these 
two  near  her,  hear  it  even  as  she  did,  or 
was  it  her  excited  imagination  alone  that 
reproduced  the  moaning  sounds?  Woe 
to  Kerguennec !  and  the  tower  shook 
and  vibrated   like   a  ship    struck    by  the 
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strong  waves  in  tlie  hour  of  peril.  Would 
it  resist  the  gale,  or  crumble  over  them  ? 
Would  the  waters  reach  them,  and  carry 
them  far,  far  away,  where  all  that  had 
been  dear  was  not ;  /where  there  was  no 
friend  near — or  bury  them  within  the  very 
sight  of  the  walls  ? 

How  long,  0  God!  how  long  these 
hours  of  distress  !  Where  were  their 
defenders — the  comte,  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noot,  Rohan  ?  Where  were  the  strong 
and  manly,  who  held  heart  and  life  in 
their  hands — would  they  never  see  them 
again  ?  What  had  happened  ?  How  was 
it  none  came  ? 

'  Oh  !  they  cannot  be  gone,  they  cannot, 
cannot  all  be  gone !'  Renee  shuddered  ; 
and,  one  look  into  the  loneliness  of  grief  it 
would  be,  she  cried  : — Take  me,  0  God  ! 
take  me  also  to  Thee.' 

The  priest  had  told  her  of  the  means 

VOL.  II.  R 
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of  getting  into  the  cave  underneath,  sup- 
posing the  soldiers  came  to  this  ruined 
part  of  the  Chateau.  She  could  brave 
the  wind,  and  the  wet,  and  the  horror 
of  such  a  descent, — but  her  aunt?  All  she 
could  do  was  to  hope  that  she  would  be 
in  a  swoon,  if  they  were  forced  to  avail 
themselves  of  that  last  refuge. 

Neither  Monsieur  Brevelaye  nor  Renee 
cared  to  speak,  and  the  comtesse  only 
now  and  then  moaned  in  pain.  Night 
came  on  and  darkness,  and  the  tempest 
still  raged.  The  cure  had  exj)ected  his 
brother,  and  became  more  and  more 
alarmed  as  time  passed  on.  Lo'ik  and  the 
corate  knew  where  they  were.  What  could 
prevent  his  brother  from  bringing  them 
news ;  and  how  could  he  himself  dare  to 
move  without  knowing  what  had  taken 
place  ? 
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During  a  lull  in  the  tempest,  the  noise 
of  the  soldiers  had  reached  even  them. 
They  knew  that  their  friends  were  defeated, 
and  that  the  soldiers  were  rejoicing.  One 
way  of  escape  out  of  the  Chateau  there 
was — the  cure  had  passed  it  many  a  time 
himself,  but  he  could  not  guide  them 
without  a  light ;  besides,  it  was  beyond 
the  comtesse's  strength  even  to  think  of 
it.  So  there  they  must  remain  till  their 
fate  was  decided. 

How  slow  those  dark  hours  !  How  long, 
how  long  that  night !  And  yet,  at  last, 
it  had  passed  away.  The  first  speck  of 
light  appeared  on  the  horizon,  the  storm 
had  ceased,  the  sky  was  clear,  though  the 
waves  rushed  on  still  before  falling  to  rest. 
With  that  pale,  white  light,  hope  returned 
to  them.  Eenee  saw  the  end  of  their 
terrible   trial.     At   last,  at   last,  the  day 
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had  come ;  at  last  they  would  know ;  at 
last  this  awful  suspense  would  cease ! 

'  Better  die,  better  die,'  she  murmured 
to  herself,  '  than  be  left  alone  and  desolate. 
What  can  be  death,  a  quick  death,  com- 
pared with  the  night  we  have  just  spent?' 
But  hope  whispered  to  her  young  heart 
that  all  could  not  be  lost,  that  their  friends 
could  not  be  all  dead  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  sky  that  became  clearer  and  clearer, 
and  a  smile  trembled  on  her  lips.  '  It  will 
be  sweet  to  be  all  together  again  after  this,' 
she  said  to  herself  And  already  she  saw 
the  flowers  and  her  beloved  home,  and  life 
was  as  before,  with  its  many  joys.  Blessed 
light  of  the  morning,  how  glad  weary  eyes 
are  to  see  thee,  and  weary  hearts  to 
welcome  thee  ! 

Suddenly  far-off  cries  reached  them, 
and   firing.     They   looked   at   each    other 
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startled.     And    all    three,    joining    their 
hands,  cried  : 

'  0  God  !   help  our  friends ;  help   those 
we  love !' 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  hours  of  darkness,  that  had  seemed  so- 
long  to  the  poor  women  and  the  fugitive 
priest,  had  been  but  too  short  for  those 
bent  on  the  work  of  rescue. 

The  first  care  of  the  peasants,  when  the 
gates  of  the  Chateau  had  been  shut  against 
them,  was  to  look  after  their  dead.  On 
that  day,  however,  there  was  no  priest  to 
perform  the  burial  service,  and  the  dead, 
meanwhile,  were  taken  into  the  church 
and  put  near  the  wounded.  The  latter,, 
among  whom  was  Monsieur  de  Carnoet, 
were  entrusted  to  the  women's  care.  The 
blow  he   had  received  on  the  head,  and 
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from  which  he  had  fainted,  had  left  no 
serious  traces  after  it.  Easily  recognised 
and  tenderly  administered  to,  he  re- 
covered quickly,  and  after  a  while, 
memory  returning  to  him,  his  terrible 
anxiety  about  his  son  and  those  at  the 
Chateau  brought  him  back  to  full  con- 
sciousness, and  he  asked  what  had  become 
of  those  he  had  left  there.  No  one  knew. 
That  the  Chateau  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers  was  all  they  could  tell  him,  and 
that  the  comte  and  Rohan  must  either  be 
dead  or  prisoners  was  certain. 

He  got  up  from  the  straw  bed  he  had 
been  lying  upon  and  looked  for  the  men ; 
but  those  who  had  fought  during  the  day 
were  sleeping,  and  the  others  who  had 
come  attracted  by  the  news,  and  who  had 
not  done  anything  as  yet,  were  taking 
shelter  against  the  fearful  storm.  At  last 
Loik  came,  and  the  two  men,  on  seeing 
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each  other,  knew  instinctively  that  the 
same  wish  was  in  their  minds. 

'  Have  you  any  news,  Loik  ?' 

'  None,  none  at  all.' 

'  But  our  people  at  the  Chateau,  what 
will  become  of  them  ?' 

'  The  men  are  dead  or  prisoners ;  the 
ladies  are  in  the  care  of  my  brother,  and 
safe.' 

Then  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  remembered 
that  the  '  Threshold  of  Death  '  had  been 
spoken  of  when  they  were  taking  measures 
for  the  defence,  as  a  last  place  of  safety 
for  the  helpless  women  in  case  of  defeat. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  poor 
comtesse  is  there  in  that  room,  on  such 
anight?     It  will  kill  her.' 

The  peasant  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
devoutly,  and  murmured : 

'  God's  will  be  done  !  I  could  not  help 
them  in  this  storm  ;  and,  with  the  soldiers 
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on  the  watch,  to  have  carried  the  comtesse 
away  was  impossible.  But  they  are  at 
least  safe ;  they  will  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers.  My  brother  is 
there ;  he  knows  the  secret,  and  they 
can  all  escape.     Though  how  Madame  le 

Comtesse  can  bear  with  the  wet  cave ' 

And  the  stern  peasant's  face  looked  almost 
tender. 

'  Loik,  what  can  be  done  for  the  comte 
and  my  son?' 

'They  must  be  rescued,'  he  replied, 
promptly.  '  I  have  been  busy  about  it 
while  you  were  unconscious,  and  have 
found  a  few  men  willing  to  come  with  me. 
I  know  of  a  passage  that  will  take  us 
into  the  interior  of  the  Chateau.  Once 
there,  we  will  fall  on  the  Republicans,  kill 
the  miscreants,  and  then  look  for  Monsieur 
le  Comte  and  your  son,  and  go  to  the 
ladies.     Maybe  they  will  all   be   able   to 
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sleep  in  their  own  beds  to-night.  God 
grant  it !  God  grant  it,  sir !' 

'  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Loik,'  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  replied.  '  I  will  go  with  you  ; 
I  feel  strong  enough  now, — a  little  faint 
only, — but  you  have  some  bread,  no  doubt, 
to  give  me  ?' 

'  Yes,  bread  we  have,  and  only  bread,' 
the  man  replied.  '  We  had  all  to  feed 
on  bread  and  water  to-day  after  our 
hard  work.  Life  is  sad,  master,  life  is 
sad  for  such  as  we.' 

'  Life  is  sad  in  these  days  for  everyone, 
Loik ;  but  we  have  all  the  same  end  in 
view  ;  we  shall  rest  some  day  from  our 
labours  and  sorrows.' 

'  Amen  !  and  may  it  be  soon  !'  replied 
the  peasant,  crossing  himself  again. 

'  But  now  to  work.  Call  the  men,  and 
let  us  see  them  and  speak  to  them.     They 
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had  better  come  into  the  church,  the  storm 
is  terrible.' 

'  Yes.'  And,  going  to  the  church  steps, 
Loik  gave  the  cry  of  the  Chouans  three 
times  ]  and  men,  starting  from  all  kinds 
of  sheltering  corners  and  places,  came  for- 
ward silently. 

They  entered  the  church,  where  a  few 
small  tapers  were  burning  close  to  the 
dead.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  lost 
in  gloom.  It  was  a  ghastly  sight  to  see 
in  the  semi-darkness  the  dead  forms  of 
those  once  strong  men  lying  on  the  cold 
stones,  and  the  feeble  light  of  the  tapers 
flickering  in  the  wind  that  rushed  through 
the  open  door,  and  lent  a  strange,  lifelike  ex- 
pression to  their  faces.  There  was  not  one 
of  those  men  but  had  felt  sure  of  going  to 
Paradise  after  death,  and  yet  not  one  on 
whose   face   feelins-s   of    ano-er  or   hatred 
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€ould  not  be  traced.  They  had  died  fight- 
ing and  cursing  their  enemies,  and  the 
sad  tale  could  be  read  in  their  clenched 
hands  and  set  teeth.  Yet  many  of  those 
enemies  were  their  brethren — Bretons 
speaking  the  same  tongue  and  possessed 
of  the  same  virtues  as  they  •  Bretons  of 
the  town  who  carried  with  them  the  in- 
heritance of  many  centuries  of  loyalty, 
purity,  and  bravery ;  who  had  parted  from 
the  ignorant  villagers  in  their  youth — or 
perhaps  their  fathers  had  done  so  before 
them.  These  had  been  foremost  in  adopting 
the  ideas  of  liberty. 

These  thoughts  passed  rapidly  through 
Monsieur  de  Carnoet's  mind  as  he  looked 
at  the  dead,  and  the  cry  arose  in  his  heart, 
'  0  Lord  !  how  long !' — But  the  comte 
and  his  son  were  now  threatened  victims, 
unless  God  had  already  taken  them  to 
Himself,  and  these  he  must  look  for  and 
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save,  if  it  was  in  tlie  power  of  man  to  save 
them.  Fifty  men  fresh  and  strong  were 
ready.  It  was  enough.  Each  knelt  for  a 
few  minutes  in  prayer  by  the  dead,  23assed 
a  few  grains  of  his  rosary  through  his 
fingers,  and  rose  to  his  feet  prepared  to 
start. 

'  Loik,  will  it  take  us  long  to  go  through 
that  passage  ?' 

'  An  hour.' 

'  An  hour  !  It  is  a  long  time  !  And 
you  are  sure  the  coming  out  can  be  done 
safely?' 

'  Quite  safely ;  the  passage  ends  in  a 
subterranean  strong-room  which  will  hold 
us  all.  But  I  will  go  forward ;  I  know 
the  place  so  well  that  I  need  no  light,  and 
if  all  is  right  I  will  return  to  you,  and 
you  can  follow.  Don't  be  afraid  ;  we  shall 
fall  upon  our  enemies  before  they  know 
that  we  are  in  the  Chateau  near  them. — ■ 
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God    grant   we    may   destroy   tliem    all.' 

'  Amen,  and  Amen,'  replied  the  men  all 
together,  with  fearful  earnestness. 

'  After  we  have  exterminated  them,  we 
will  look  for  Monsieur  le  Comte  and 
Monsieur  Rohan  and  the  ladies  and  our 
cure,  who  are  waiting  for  us  to  help  them. 
Remember  all  of  you  that  if  we  don't  save 
them  they  will  die  on  the  scaffold.' 

'  Yes,  we  must  save  Monsieur  le  Comte 
and  my  son,  the  cure  and  the  ladies,  and 
I  will  go  with  you ;  but,  were  you  pri- 
soners instead  of  them,  I  would  go  all  the 
same  to  try  and  save  any  one  of  you.  You 
know  that  I  speak  the  truth  ;  you  know 
that  no  Carnoet  has  ever  failed  the  poor 
and  oppressed.' 

'  Bless  you,  sir,  bless  you,  do  we  not 
know  ?'  they  cried,  interrupting  him. 

'  We  will  therefore  fight  to  the  last,  and. 
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having  done  our  duty,  we   can  but  die.' 
'  We  can  but  die,'  they  cried  out  pointing 
to  the  dead,  '  and  be  even  as  they.' 

The  little  band  started  in  the  violent 
rain,  the  lightning  playing  round  them ; 
but  they  went  on  undismayed.  When  at 
the  entrance  of  the  secret  passage,  hid 
in  a  hollow  near  that  very  dolman  where 
the  spy  had  taken  Loik,  they  plunged  into 
the  darkness  one  by  one.  They  went 
on  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  Loik  left 
them,  and  ran  on  ahead.  They  listened 
long,  but  no  other  noise  did  they  hear 
than  their  own  breathing.  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet  felt  his  heart  beating  violently, 
for,  if  the  soldiers  discovered  Loik  and 
the  passage,  the  doom  of  all  was  sealed. 
Still,  like  his  companions,  he  cared  little 
about  death. 

It   seemed    a    long,   long    time   before 
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they  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Lo'iky 
who  told  them  there  was  no  dano^er. 
They  went  forward  in  single-file,  feeling 
the  wall  on  both  sides.  The  thick  atmo- 
sphere was  telling  even  on  their  iron 
frames,  when  at  last  a  feeble  light  was  seen 
in  the  distance;  and,  pressing  forward 
quicker  and  quicker,  they  at  last  reached 
in  safety  the  room  Lo'ik  had  spoken  of 

Once  there  they  arranged  their  arms, 
and  looked  around  them.  Then  Loik  left 
them  once  more  under  the  care  of  Mon- 
sieur do  Carnoet,  and  went  on  to  see  if 
the  enemy  was  on  the  watch.  But  the 
soldiers  were  otherwise  occupied,  and, 
except  a  few  sentinels  posted  here  and 
there,  no  precautions  had  been  taken 
against  a  surprise. 

Gliding  noiselessly  along  on  his  naked 
feet,  Loik  reached  a  gallery  where  a  sleepy 
sentinel  was  marching  up  and  down.    Lo'ik 
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knew  that  tliey  must  pass  that  gallery. 
Waiting  therefore  till  the  sentinel  should 
be  close  to  him,  he  sprang  forward, 
drove  his  knife  into  him,  and  the  man 
fell  down  dead  without  a  groan.  Having 
thus  cleared  his  way,  he  was  about  to 
go  on  when  he  recognised,  close  by,  one  of 
his  sad  Breton  songs,  and,  going  towards 
the  sound,  he  found  the  place  where  all 
the  prisoners  were.  He  understood  now 
why  a  sentinel  had  been  placed  there. 

The  key  was  in  the  lock,  and  the  dark- 
ness inside  was  so  great  that  only  those 
touching  the  door  knew  that  somebody 
had  entered.  Loik  told  the  poor  be- 
wildered peasants  who  he  was,  and  they 
pressed  round  him  in  the  eagerness  of 
despair,  and  only  too  gladly  joined  him. 

They  came  out  noiselessly,  and  went  to 
where  the  others  were,  and  such  arms  as 
could  be  spared  were  given  them. 

VOL.  II.  s 
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There  were  two  doors  in  tlie  room,  both 
leading  by  passages  into  the  hall  where 
the  soldiers  were  drinking.  Through  one 
of  these  Loik  had  been.  The  wine  found 
in  the  cellars  of  the  Chateau  had  been 
welcome  to  the  exhausted  soldiers,  and 
the  officers  were,  like  their  men,  more 
or  less  intoxicated.  Songs,  cheers,  and 
boasting  were  heard  on  all  sides. 

Loik,  with  half  the  men,  went  through 
one  door ;  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  with  the 
rest,  through  the  other.  Unperceived,  they 
approached  silently  and  noiselessly  nearer 
and  nearer, — relentless  as  fate.  Had 
any  of  the  soldiers  then  come  out  of  the 
room,  they  must  have  discovered  that  they 
were  being  taken  as  in  a  trap  ;  but  none 
came — and  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  an 
uproar  caused  by  two  soldiers  fighting, 
the  doors  leading  into  the  hall  were  burst 
open,  and  the  peasants  streamed  in. 
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To  depict  the  tumult,  the  rage,  and  the 
cries  of  revenge — how  everything,  every 
knife  or  chair,  became  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  furious  men  ;  how  they  clung  to 
each  other  even  in  the  agony  of  death, 
is  impossible.  One  advantage  the  Bleus 
gained  upon  their  foes,  they  managed  to 
draw  near  one  of  the  doors  which,  in  the 
fury  of  the  fight,  Lo'ik's  men  had  forgot- 
ten to  guard  ;  and  it  was  when  they  were 
rushing  out  into  the  corridors  and  outside 
o-alleries,  that  the  cries  of  the  battle  had 
reached  the  fugitives  in  the  tower. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  tried  to  escape  by 
throwing  themselves  from  the  old  ruined 
battlements,  or  out  of  the  windows ;  but 
their  assailants  pursued  those  that  were 
left  from  room  to  room,  from  refuge  to 
refuge,  till  at  last  they  came  to  the 
place  where  the  comte  had  fallen. 

While   the   fight   was   at   its   height   a 

s  2 
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drunken  soldier  from  among  those  who 
had  escaped  from  the  hall  seized  a  light, 
and,  rushing  up  a  wide  flight  of  steps 
before  him,  ran  from  room  to  room  with 
the  cries  and  laughter  of  a  maniac,  setting 
fire  to  everything  that  would  burn.  In 
a  moment  curtains  and  draperies  were 
in  a  blaze ;  and  unrestrained  in  his  work 
of  destruction,  and  finding  another  stair- 
case, he  went  doAvn.  He  was  at  last  seized 
and  killed,  though  no  one  as  yet  knew  the 
mischief  he  had  done. 

The  body  of  the  comte  had  been  dis- 
covered where  the  prisoners  said  he  had 
fallen,  and  was  brought  with  reverence 
into  the  hall ;  but  Rohan  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Distracted  with  grief,  Monsieur 
de  Carnoet  left  his  men  and  roamed  about 
the  rooms,  till  suddenly  coming  to  the 
second  story,  he  found  himself  facing  a 
most  fierce  and  destructive  fire. 
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At  his  cries  every  man  rushed  up,  but 
only  to  see  that  with  the  high  wind  still 
prevailing,  nothing  could  be  done  to  quench 
the  flames  !  Horror-stricken,  they  seized 
upon  whatever  they  could  save,  and,  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  its  fate,  hurried  out  into 
the  open  air.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  in 
despair,  and  calling  out  his  son's  name, 
was  the  last  to  leave,  and  that  only  when 
the  thought  rushed  through  his  mind  that 
Rohan  might  be  in  the  tower  with  the 
comtesse  and  Renee.  He  reached  the 
tower ;  the  ladies  and  the  cure  were  there, 
but  not  Rohan,  and  the  unfortunate  father, 
returning  near  the  fearful  fire,  called  again 
on  the  son  he  so  loved,  and  whom  he 
feared  he  had  lost  for  ever. 

Rohan, — already  wounded, — while  bend- 
ing to  see  after  the  comte,  received  a  thrust 
from  a  bayonet.  The  blood  rushed  from  the 
wound,  and  he  fainted  away.     The  pour- 
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ino^  rain,  however,  revived  him  so  far  that^ 
after  a  while,  he  was  able  to  remember 
where  he  was  and  what  had  taken  place  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  move,  his  wounds 
bled  afresh,  and  he  had  only  just  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  enough  to  crawl  for 
shelter  under  a  low,  wooden  gallery  run- 
ning along  the  wall,  where  some  light 
faggots  of  wood  had  been  brought.  Making 
his  way  as  well  as  he  could,  he  lay  down 
sheltered  from  the  rain,  and  staunched  some- 
what the  blood  flowing  from  his  wounds. 

The  noise  of  the  tempest  as  well  as  the 
light  came  to  him  as  through  a  mist.  He 
longed  for  the  help  of  those  men  whose 
cries  he  could  hear, — the  help  of  any 
human  hand.  Ah  !  to  die  thus  alone  !  not 
a  friend's  voice,  not  a  friend's  hand  near  ! 
Would  he  die  forgotten?  Who  would 
weep  for  him  ?  Oh,  how  the  longing  to 
live  struggled  against  the  enfeebled  ]30wers 
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of  life,  how  the  coldness  of  death  seized 
upon  his  heart  and  made  him  long  for  the 
warmth  and  the  strength  of  the  living  ! 

And  there,  in  that  slow  agony,  a  sweet 
presence  came  and  hovered  round  about 
him  with  a  look  of  pity  on  her  lovely  face ; 
an  apparition-like  form  that  had  no  voice, 
and  yet  whose  sympathy  was  felt ;  an 
angel  free  from  mortal  pain  and  whose 
soft  radiance  shed  a  light  of  gladness 
around  the  wounded  man's  head ;  a 
shadow  through  which  he  could  see  his 
past  life  when,  as  a  living  man,  he  handed 
roses  and  lilies  to  a  beautiful  woman  he 
loved ;  when,  as  a  living  man,  he  heard  her 
voice  and  joined  in  her  songs ;  when,  as 
a  living  man,  he  felt  the  warmth  of  love 
come  to  his  heart  and  abiding  there. 

And  then,  Avhen  the  cries  reached  him, 
a  feeling  of  weariness  so  great,  a  longing 
for  man's  face  so  overpowering   that   he 
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determined  to  try  and  rise.  He  staggered  up, 
unable  at  first  to  understand  tlie  meaning 
of  the  fearful  cries,  and,  standing  clutcliing 
at  tlie  wall,  he  listened  long,  till  the  cries 
ceased  and  he  heard  only  one  voice  calling 
out : 

'  Eohan,  Rohan !  In  God's  name,  answer !' 

And  the  once  strong  man  recognised  his 
father's  voice,  and  tried  to  reply,  but 
in  vain ;  and  his  very  weakness  startled 
him. 

But  he  must  go  towards  that  voice  which 
calls  him.  He  leaves  his  retreat ;  and  the 
Chateau  in  flames  bursts  on  his  enfeebled 
sight.  The  Chateau,  the  Chateau  on  fire 
— so  much  he  can  conceive,  then,  suddenly 
— Renee,  where  is  she  ? 

For  him  the  arrangements  of  the  morn- 
ino;  before  the  fio-ht  are  a  blank ;  one 
thought  and  only  one  is  there  now  to 
recall  the  last  powers  of  life,  the  flickering 
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breath  that  is  ahuost  gone — the  Chateau 
on  iire,  and  Renee  there.  He  creeps  along, 
making  his  way  slowly  into  the  house,  and 
reaches  the  large  hall.  The  embroidery- 
frame  is  in  its  place,  the  low  couch  on 
which  the  comtesse  reclined,  the  chair  he 
himself  had  sat  in  so  often  near  her.  The 
roses  are  still  fresh  in  their  vases,  and 
everything  seems  so  much  as  it  used  to 
be  that  he  lingers  there,  the  past  coming 
back  slowly  to  him,  the  present  seeming 
far  away !  He  goes  to  the  table  and  rests 
his  hand  on  it.  A  wine-glass  is  there  and 
some  wine,  and  he  stretches  out  his  hand 
and  drinks,  and  feels  glad  that  he  has 
done  so. 

Little  by  little,  he  is  conscious  of  a 
new  discomfort — the  smell  of  burning. 
And  suddenly  the  noise  of  the  fire 
startles  him,  and  the  flames  burst  into  the 
room  !     He  starts  back.     '  Renee,'  he  cries. 
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But  the  utterance  is  new  and  strange  to 
him,  and  there  is  no  one  to  answer. 

'  Renee,  Renee,'  he  calls  again,  gazing 
on  the  flames  that  are  advancing  nearer 
to  him.  Then  he  thinks  he  hears  her  in 
the  noise  of  the  crackling  fire  ;  he  fancies 
he  hears  a  laugh ;  he  seems  to  see  her 
floating  through  the  white  smoke,  such 
as  she  appeared  to  him  a  short  while 
since.  A  fearful  hallucination  takes  hold 
of  him.  She  is  there  where  the  volumes 
of  smoke  are  the  densest ;  she  is  safe 
there,  sheltered  from  the  fierce  fire;  and 
he  advances  and  falls  back  with  a  cry. 

Meanwhile  the  flames,  which  have  crept 
at  first  small  and  light,  from  curtain  to 
curtain,  which  have  played  fitful  and  free 
among  the  flowers,  and  lapped  eagerly 
the  water  that  kept  them  fresh,  have 
become  the  nnghty  conquerors  of  the  old 
Chateau  of  the  Kerguennecs.     Who  will 
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dare  to  dispute  it  with  tliem?  Powerful 
they  rise,  mingle,  and  increase,  and  every- 
thing is  play  to  them  ! — Vases  and  statues, 
pictures  and  ornaments,  soft  lace  folds  and 
dresses,  and  jewels  and  books,  all  is  food 
for  them  :  they  go  to  them,  search  for  them 
in  closets  and  rare  cabinets — up  and  down, 
right  and  left,  but  ever  forward,  ever  in- 
creasing on  their  march,  and  annihilating 
everything  under  their  cruel  welcome.  They 
dance  with  the  varying  wind,  they  fly  from 
the  sound  their  touch  has  called  forth  from 
a  bell ;  they  sway  to  and  fro,  graceful 
and  light ;  they  reproduce  themselves 
before  a  large  mirror,  admire  themselves, 
go  forward  to  kiss  their  image,  and  de- 
stroy by  their  burning  caress.  Mocking, 
they  ask,  '  Where  are  those  who  gloried 
in  this  beautiful  place?  Where  is  all 
that  made  it  so  precious  and  so  dear? 
Where    are    the    many    objects    brought 
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there  together  by  loving  hands,  and  in 
the  course  of  centuries  ?  The  small  tokens 
of  affection  and  the  swords  of  the  great  and 
strong  men,  the  silk  in  daily  use,  and  the 
tapestry  of  those  far-oif  women  of  past 
ages  ?  Where  is  the  portrait  of  the  sweet 
maiden  who  called  forth  love  in  many  a 
knight's  heart,  and  where  that  of  the  sweet 
maiden  of  to-day?' 

All  is  welcome  to  the  devouring  flames, 
and  they  grow  grand  from  the  very  destruc- 
tion they  work.  Now  to  ceilings  and  rafters, 
wainscotings  and  sculptured  images;  nowto 
roofs  old  with  age  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  time — till  glorious  they  rise  towards 
the  sky,  and  challenge  the  morning  sun  ! 

Rohan,  yielding  before  the  fire,  has  seen 
it  all.  He  goes  further  and  further  back 
before  the  falling  wreck,  till,  in  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  a  cry  rises  supreme — '  Surely, 
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God  of  mercy,  such  a  fate  was  not  liers  !' 

The  thought  has  saved  him.     Suddenly 

the   remembrance    of    the    tower    flashes 

before  his  mind.     He  falls,  trembling,  on 


his  knees,  hymns  of  thankfulness  rising 
in  his  heart.  She  is  safe,  safe  ! — and  he 
is  willing  to  die.  But  love  is  strong,  even 
stronger  than  death ;  his  heart  beats  with 
fresh  force,  and  he  forgets  his  weakness. — 
He  must  see  her,  hear  her,  and  then 

And  he  guides  himself  through  the 
falling  burning  wreck,  and  reaches  the 
tower  at  last.  He  hears  voices  ;  he  sees  a 
form  carried  away  safely  past  him  ;  a  face 
so  dear  that  life  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  joy  of  seeing  it;  and  he  would  have 
fallen  at  Renee's  feet,  had  not  his  father 
received  him  in  his  arms. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  carries  his  son  to 
the  sofa  the  comtesse  has  just  left,  and 
Renee,  at  the  sight  of  the  pale  and  haggard 
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face,  the  burnt  clothes,  utters  a  cry  of 
pain  and  falls  on  her  knees  by  him.  She 
seizes  the  hand  that  hangs  helpless ; 
clasps  it  in  hers  tenderly,  softly  presses 
her  face  against  it,  and  bathes  it  with  her 
tears. 

She  longs,  ah !  how  much,  to  see  him 
open  his  eyes  again  ;  she  longs  to  meet  his 
gaze,  to  see  him  open  his  lips,  and  say  that 
he  still  lives. 

'  Oh  !  that  we  should  find  him  thus — 
thus,'  she  murmurs. 

'  Better  thus  than  lost,'  the  father 
replies. 

And  Renee  gets  up  trembling  ;  she  has 
forgotten  herself — she  does  not  cry,  nor 
weep,  but,  when  they  have  done  all  they 
can,  she  kneels  down  again  and  watches 
for  the  flickering  breath  to  return  ;  and 
at  Last  a  kind  of  sob  escapes  his  lips. 
Life  is  near  ;   at  any  moment  he  may  now 
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open  his  eyes.  She  calls  him,  in  a  low 
voice  and  tenderly.  But  the  father,  who 
has  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  remem- 
bers what  Renee  is  to  the  man  helpless 
there.  What  would  the  effect  of  seeing 
her  close  to  him  at  such  a  moment  be  ? — 
Would  it  not  be  death  ? 

'  Renee,  dear  Renee,'  he  says,  '  Rohan 
will  return  to  consciousness  soon,  and 
would  it  not  be  better  if — if  he  were  then 
alone  with  his  father?' 

She  rises  suddenly  to  her  feet,  and  asks, 

'  Will  he  recover? — do  you  say  that  he 
will  recover?' 

'  Please  God  he  will.' 

Greatly  agitated,  she  seizes  his  arm, 
and  cries  low  to  him, 

'  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  do  not  tell  him 
I  was  here  helping  you.  Oh !  what  is  it 
that  has  come  over  me  ?  W^hat  is  this 
feehng   of  distress  ?'   she   goes  on,    plain- 
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tively.  ^Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  have  pity 
on  me  ;  do  not  tell  him — do  not  tell  him.' 

And,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  she 
kneels  down  by  the  wounded  man  again, 
presses  her  face  lovingly  to  his  hand,  and 
then  rushes  away. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet  looks  after  her. 

'  Is  it  so  ?   are  my  fears '  and  then, 

looking  at  his  son — '  Wake  up,  wake  up, 
for  there  is  still  in  the  distance  of  years 
for  thee  one  of  the  most  precious  of  God's 
gifts  here  below — the  love  of  a  pure,  noble, 
and  hiofh-minded  woman.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  flames  of  the  Chateau  were  still 
fierce,  and  the  wind  still  carried  away, 
but  more  fitfully  now  and  at  smaller  dis- 
tances throusfh  the  air,  the  lighter  debris 
of  what  had  once  been ;  and,  though 
the  men  bearing  away  the  comtesse  had 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  the  sight, 
fragments  floated  on  her  as  she  passed. 
She  looked  at  them  sadly,  but  without 
tears. 

To  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  had  fallen  the 
sad  task  of  speaking  of  the  dead,  and 
she  knew  now  that  the  comte  was  killed. 

VOL.  II.  T 
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But  to  the  kind  of  numbness  that  had 
fallen  on  her  at  first  ;  to  the  more  terrible 
grief  when  the  full  understanding  of 
her  loss  had  come  to  her,  had  succeeded 
a  quiet  acquiescence  in  her  fate.  He  was 
gone,  he  who  was  joy  and  life  to  her; 
he  had  left  her,  but  not  for  long ;  and 
she  was  willing  to  go  also. — '  It  will  be 
for  so  short,  for  so  very  short  a  time,' 
he  had  told  her ;  and  a  sad,  sad  smile 
of  resignation  rested  on  her  lips. 

All  the  words  he  had  said  to  her  that 
day  were  with  her  now,  and  she  rejoiced 
that  a  foretaste  of  everlasting  peace  had 
come  to  him  before  his  death  ;  had  come 
to  him  even  as  it  was  now  with  her — 
she  was  ready  to  die,  ready  to  pass  away. 
Frail  and  tender  plant,  she  had  clung 
in  her  weakness  to  the  noble  stem,  and 
to  it  she  owed  whatever  of  strength 
and    beauty    there    had    been    in    her ; 
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away  from  him,  her  flowers  crushed 
in  the  dust  of  sorrow,  she  was  willing 
that  the  feeble  roots  which  still  linked 
her  to  earth  should  also  be  wrenched 
away. 

They  took  her  to  the  Manoir,  put  her 
in  Madame  de  Carnoet's  bed,  and,  as  she 
lay  there,  she  murmured  to  herself: — 'God 
is  good.  I  shall  die  in  comfort  and  peace, 
though  all  that  was  dear  to  me  while  he  lived 
is  gone.' — With  eyes  shut,  she  waited  for 
the  summons  to  come,  not  even  caring 
whether  it  would  be  long  in  coming. 
Feebly  did  her  heart  beat,  and  feebly 
rested  her  hand  where  it  had  first  fallen 
when  she  was  put  to  bed ;  no  movement  be- 
trayed that  life  was  there,  no  wish  was 
there  in  her  to  retain  life.  He  was  gone, 
and  she  would  go  to  him — in  'so  short,  so 
very  short  a  time.'  And  Renee  she  had 
forgotten. 

T  2 
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How  diiFerent  tlie  feelings  of  the  feeble 
and  ailing  woman,  willing  and  ready  to 
die,  from  those  of  the  strong,  healthy  girl 
who  still  looked  to  life  for  happiness. 
What  could  resignation  to  die  mean  to 
the  active  mind,  the  ready  eye,  the  quick 
elastic  step  ?  How  could  the  looking  for- 
ward to  death  bring  a  sense  of  content 
and  peace  of  mind?  Far  from  shutting 
her  eyes,  as  her  aunt  had  done,  while 
passing  the  blackened  walls  of  the  castle^ 
she  stood  still  where  they  could  best  be 
seen. 

Everything,  everything  was  gone  from 
her,  and  the  past  lay  there.  The  home 
of  her  forefathers  was  no  more ;  their 
name  would  disappear  from  the  earth  with 
her:  past  deeds  of  glory,  past  deeds  of 
cruelty  perhaps,  they  were  all  there,  buried 
together !  What  are  we,  what  are  we  poor 
creatures  of  a  day,  with  our  longings  and 
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struggles  ?  Those  men  of  her  House,  she 
could  fancy  them  all ;  their  pictures  still 
where  they  had  hung  so  long,  were  be- 
fore her  eyes,  though  she  now  gazed  at 
the  crumbled  walls.  Why  had  they  lived, 
why  was  she  the  only  one  left, — left  even 
after  her  home,  their  home  Avas  gone  ? 

No  doubt  their  own  sorrows  and  joys 
had  been  their  first  care,  even  as  her 
own  sorrows  and  her  own  joys  were  her 
first  care  now.  They  were  gone.  God, 
who  had  seen  the  first  of  the  race,  now 
saw  the  last. 

And  she  had  lost  everything,  every- 
thing! Her  uncle  was  dead,  and  the 
man  she  loved  so  tremblingly  that  she 
dared  not  acknowledge  it,  lay  dying  too. 
And  he  was  nothing  to  her  j  at  the  first 
sign  of  his  return  to  consciousness  his 
father  had  sent  her  away,  never  thinking 
of  what  it  would  be  to  her  to  see  him  open 
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his  eyes  ;  nevei^  thinking  of  the  long,  weary 
way  before  her  in  her  loneliness. 

And  she  was  now  going  to  his  house  ; 
to  their  hospitality  she  would  owe  to  rest 
in  peace.  Had  she  any  right  there  ?  Was 
it  honourable  she  should  remain  under  the 
roof  of  the  man  who  made  her  regret  to  be 
betrothed  to  another? 

Once  in  the  room  where  they  had 
brought  her,  she  stood  reluctant  to  touch 
the  things  around  her — to,  as  it  were,  take 
for  a  time  possession  of  them  ;  she  had  no 
right  to  be  there ;  and  noAV,  even  more 
than  when  she  saw  the  Chateau  on  fire, 
did  a  sense  of  utter  desolation  fall  on  her. 
She  had  no  home;  she  had  no  right  to 
Rohan  de  Carnoet's  home. 

Standing  near  the  door  and  hiding  her 
face  in  her  hands,  she  wept  bitterly  and 
long ;    she  wept  not  only  for  the  loss  of 
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the  uncle  she  had  loved,  not  only  for 
the  loss  of  her  home,  but  because  she 
was  faithless  to  the  man  she  had  promised 
to  marry,  because  fate  brouo;ht  her  to  live 
near  him  she  was  bound  to  avoid — because 
Rohan  had  always  been  so  cold  to  her. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  some  noise 
outside.  She  went  to  the  window,  and  saw 
Rohan  beins;  brouo-ht  in.     Her  heart  beat 

O  CD 

strangely  ;  her  first  impulse  was  to  rush 
to  him,  but  suddenly  she  stopped  ; — no, 
she  was  nothing  to  him, — he  was  nothing 
to  her.  On  his  father  devolved  the 
task  of  nursing  him ;  she  had  no  right 
to  be  there  near  him !  Yet  she  was 
in  his  home,  must  remain  in  his  home 
till  her  aunt — left  her.  She  would  be 
strong ;  her  most  intimate  thoughts  and 
feelings  she  would  hide.  A  lonely  woman 
she  would  go  through  the  martyrdom  of 
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unheeded  love,  slie  would  sacrifice  herself 
to  her  plighted  word. 

That  pain  which  made  her  heart  throb  as 
if  it  would  break,  no  one  should  ever  know 
of  it ;  although  everything  for  her  was 
changed,  she  would  be  for  all  the  same 
Renee  as  before ;  she  would  bear  in  silence 
with  her  secret — for  what  would  her  humi- 
liation not  be  if  Rohan  were  to  upbraid  her 
for  her  faithlessness. 

She  would  face  those  she  deceived,  laugh 
when  her  heart  bled — And  for  the  first 
time  Renee  tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  life. 

But  her  aunt  she  had  left  too  much 
alone,  and  she  went  to  her.  She  found  her 
in  that  same  peaceful  state,  and  looking 
as  if  she  was  passing  away.  To  remain 
alone  now,  now,  Renee  felt  she  could  not, 
the  loneliness  of  the  life  before  her  was  too 
awful  to  contemplate.  Her  aunt  was  the 
only  link  that  bound  her  to  earth,  the  only 
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being  that  could  attach  her  to  the  world ; 
she  must  hear  her  aunt's  voice,  she  must 
meet  her  look,  were  she  to  bring  her  back 
from  heavenly  visions  to  earth's  sorrowful 
realities. 

'  Aunt,'  she  murmured  low,  '  you  feel 
better  now — calmer?' 

'  Renee !' 

And  the  invalid  looked  at  the  young 
girl  with  the  dream  of  a  better  land  still 
on  her  face. 

'  Speak  to  me,  aunt ;  tell  me ' 

'  Ah !  Renee,  yes,  it  is  peace,  peace.' 

And  Renee  sighed  deeply. 

'  Tell  me  more,  tell  me  all,'  she  went  on, 
in  a  whisper. 

'  He  calls  me  ;  he  is  saying  again — ''  It 
is  for  so  short,  so  very  short  a  time." — 
And  I  am  going  to  him.' 

Renee  could  bear  no  more. 

' Oh,  aunt !'  she  cried,  suddenly, '  do  not,  do 
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not  leave  me  !  do  not  leave  me  here  alone, 
alone  upon  earth !  Dear  aunt,  have  pity 
on  me.  Live,  oh !  live  still  for  my  sake. 
Think  also  of  me,  also  of  me !  What  am 
I  to  do  when  you  are  gone  ?  Remember 
that  there  are  no  convents  left  where  I 
could  go  and  hide.  But,  you  near  me,  I 
have  a  home  still.  Your  presence  is  my 
strength  and  my  help  and  my  protection. 
You  gone,  oh !  where,  where  can  I  go  ! 
Think  of  me,  of  me  also,  even  if  by  so 
doing  you  lose  years  of  Paradise — even  if 
uncle  is  waiting  for  you.  Think  of  my 
loneliness,  of  my  utter  desolation.  Live, 
oh  !  live  for  me,  live  for  me  !' 

And  she  fell  on  her  knees,  hiding  her 
head  low  in  her  hands  and  sobbing  aloud. 

The  comtesse  heard  her  ;  a  look  of  pain 
crossed  her  face ;  in  deep  distress  she  gazed 
long  at  the   head   boAved  in  misery  near 
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her  bed.  She  saw  the  girl  convulsed 
with  sobs;  she  realized  the  loneliness  that 
would  be  her  lot.  But  she  wished  to  go 
— she  wanted  to  join  him  who  had  been, 
and  was  still,  everything  to  her.  She 
longed  to  lose  her  hold  of  life ;  she  longed 
for  the  peace  of  death. 

'  Renee,'  she  murmured,  '  rise,  child ; 
take  courage.     God  will  find  you  friends.' 

But  Renee  heard  her  not ;  all  the  billows 
of  grief  had  passed  over  her  head  ;  there 
was  no  hope  left — no  hope,  no  hope  left ; 
but  despair  only. 

'  Speak  to  me,  Renee,  speak  to  me.' 

But  she  could  not  speak.  Her  uncle 
was  dead,  and  her  home  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  her  aunt  dying,  and  Rohan 
was  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  was  left 
desolate  ! 

'  Renee,  do  not  weep,'  the  sweet  voice 
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of  lier  aunt  went  on,  '  do  not  weep.  I  had 
forgotten  ;  in  my  happiness,  selfishness  had 
come  to  me ;  I  had  forgotten,  I  had  for- 
gotten.— But  rise,  Renee ;  for  your  sake  I 
will  live,  I  will  try  to  live  ;  he  will  wait  for 
me,  will  approve  of  my  remaining  here  for 
you. — Dear  child,  rise  and  help  me  to  live! 
Help  me  to  live  for  your  own  sake  ;  there 
will  be  some  comfort  left  still  for  us  in 
our  mutual  love.  Renee,  I  could  give  you 
nothing  more  precious  than  this  time  away 
from  my  beloved.  Help  me  to  live,  Renee, 
poor  Renee,  poor  child,  to  live  for  your 
sake.' 

Renee  rose  up  ;  she  pressed  her  aunt  in 
her  arms,  unable  still  to  speak.  She  put 
her  head  like  a  child  to  its  mother's 
bosom  and  wept  there  long ;  then  at  last 
she  said, 

'  God  will  reward  you,  aunt ;  God  will 
reward  you  a  thousandfold  for  this  your 
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great  and  willing  sacrifice.  Oh !  do  not 
leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  !' 

But  her  aunt,  who  was  exhausted  by 
their  night  of  sorrows,  lay  there  almost  un- 
conscious. Renee  attended  to  her  eagerly, 
and  she  said,  gently, 

'  It  is  a  poor  staff  you  are  relying  on, 
dear  child  ;  but  we  will  both  try  to  get 
very  strong.  Let  us  now  think  of  rest, 
we  have  both  sad  need  of  it,  have  we 
not?  Come  with  me;  lie  there  close  to 
me ;  do  not  let  me  go,  Renee,  do  not 
let  me  go,  since  you  have  need  of  me  ; 
I  will  try  to  live  for  you,  I  will  try,  dear 
child.  But  come  and  rest  now,  we  have 
need  of  rest.' 

'  We  have,  we  have, — if  only  we  can  find 
rest.' 

'  Renee,  we  shall  find  rest ;  it  is  only 
to  the  burdened  conscience  that  rest  is 
refused.' 
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'  And  to  the  faithless/  Renee  murmured 
to  herself. 

Exhausted,  they  slept.  And  dreams 
of  Heaven  came  to  them,  dreams  of  the 
uncle  there,  and  of  angels,  and  of  a  bril- 
liant sun,  and  of  lovely  flowers,  and  of 
Jacob's  ladder  uniting  Heaven  and  earth 
in  an  immutable  bond  of  love !  Fighting, 
and  burning,  and  killing,  and  all  the 
agonies  of  war — all  was  far,  far  away 
from  the  two  women  whose  hearts  beat 
for  others,  and  whose  thoughts  were 
of  love ;  and  far  from  her  who  was 
ready  even  to  give  up  the  happiness  of 
Heaven  for  the  good  of  another  In  peace, 
they  lay  under  Rohan's  roof,  and  as  yet 
unknown  to  him,  who  would  have  had 
no  dearer  wish  on  earth  than  to  keep  them 
there  for  ever. 

His  wounds  were   not   mortal,  and   he 
had  been   in   no  dano:er  but  what  could 
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arise  from  extreme  exhaustion.  At  last 
the  moment  came  when  he  had  to  be 
told  of  the  presence  of  the  comtesse  and 
of  Renee  in  his  home.  It  was  well  his 
father  had  chosen  his  time  to  tell  him, 
for  the  young  man  had  not  the  strength 
to  bear  the  news  unmoved ;  his  joy  and 
fear,  his  thankfulness  and  anxiety  for  a 
time  overwhelmed  him. 

She  was  brought  to  him,  the  girl  he 
loved  and  must  avoid,  brought  into  his 
home  !  Hoav  could  he  hide  his  true  feelings 
under  the  veil  of  hospitality  ?  How  could 
he  see  her  in  the  familiar  places  of  his 
childhood,  in  the  familiar  places  where 
his  mother  had  loved  him,  and  refrain 
from  taking  her  to  his  heart  ?  Oh  !  it 
was  hard,  hard  that  the  trial  should  be 
made  so  much  beyond  what  he  could 
bear;  it  was  hard — yes — but,  withal,  so 
sweet ! 
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They  both  dreaded  the  time  when  they 
should  meet,  when  he  would  have,  as  an 
invalid,  to  join  the  life  in  common  ;  they 
dreaded  it — but  in  their  inward  souls  looked 
forward  to  it.  Was  he,  in  his  convales- 
cence, to  refuse  to  be  brought  daily  in 
contact  with  her  ?  Could  she,  in  his  weak 
state,  refuse  him,  and  that  too  in  his  own 
home,  the  many  little  cares  an  invalid 
requires  ? 

They  met,  and  the  first  moment  was  pure 
delight. — Oh  !  the  treacherous  calm  of  these 
days,  when  a  man's  strength  has  become 
like  that  of  a  little  child,  and  he  feels  weak 
and  loving;  and  life  opens  again  before 
him  with  a  new  sense  of  joy,  and  a  new 
understanding  of  hope  on  earth  ! 

To  go  and  fight  and  kill  an  adversary 
if  need  be,  nerves  one  for  a  needed 
struggle;  but  to  be  at  home,  the  object 
of  tender  cares,  to   live  in  contact  with 
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sweet  womanliood,  would  it  be  wonderful 
if  one  partook  of  womanly  feelings,  and  of 
woman's  weakness  also  ? — And  the  danger 
was  great. 

But    Providence    came    to   the   rescue 
according   to   its   own    ways.       One    day 
Renee  was  seated  just  outside  the  grounds 
on  a  seat  erected  on  a  height  from  whence 
beautiful  and  far-oiF  views  were  seen.    Sur- 
rounded by  miles  of  heath  and  gorse  in 
bloom  wherever  she    looked,  in    the    dis- 
tance or  at  her  feet,  she  could  see  every 
hollow   place,    every   slope   adorned    with 
diversity  of  culture  or  different  kinds  of 
trees,  while  here  and  there  huge  granite 
rocks,  the  '  bones  of  Brittany,'  some  with 
large  patches  of  yellow  lichens,  some  alto- 
gether  bare,    pierced    through   the    soil. 
This  lovely  landscape  lay  enclosed  between 
two  arms  of  the  sea,  shining  under  the 
sun  with  a  dazzling  line  of  light ;  and  above 
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all,  our  blue  vault  the  sky,  pure  and 
cloudless. 

The  seat  had  been  erected  by  the  Car- 
noets,  and  many  a  traveller  went  out  of 
his  way  to  climb  the  height  and  gaze 
for  a  while  around.  As  Renee  sat  en- 
tranced before  the  lovely  sight,  she  heard 
the  noise  of  horses  passing  below  the  knoll. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  to  see  who  it  could 
be.  There  were  two  horsemen,  and  one  of 
them,  happening  to  raise  his  head  towards 
her  and  attracted  by  the  graceful  outlines 
of  the  girl  against  the  sky,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  galloped  up  to  her. 

He  took  off  his  hat  and  bent  low  on 
his  saddle  as  if  to  ask  for  some  direc- 
tion. She  started,  for  it  w^as  Monsieur  de 
Trogleff. 

He  stood  there  one  moment,  amazed 
at    her   exceeding    beauty.      Her    severe 
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mourning  lent  her  a  stateliness  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  before,  and  set  off  the 
pure  complexion  and  perfect  oval  of  her 
face. 

Though  perplexed  by  his  looks,  she  was 
the  first  to  say  : 

'  Monsieur  de  Trogleff,  you  here !  I 
thought  you  were  in  Spain.' 

'  I  landed  only  yesterday  in  Brittany. 
But,  mademoiselle,  please  excuse  my  sur- 
prise, I  did  not  know  you  were  at  the 
Manoir.'  Then,  jumping  down  from  his 
horse  :  'And  may  I  know — ought  I  to  ask 
you — this  mourning  ?' 

'  Did  you  not  hear  of  what  happened  to 
us  at  Kerguennec  ?' 

'  No,  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  I  en- 
treat you,  tell  me.' 

'  There  is  no  Kerguennec  left  now, — 
and  my  uncle  is  dead.' 

u2 
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'  Good  heavens  !  and  I  knew  nothino;  of 
all  this !  To  see  you  in  trouble,  in  sor- 
row thus,  is  terrible,  terrible  !  How  can  I 
express  to  you  what  I  feel  ?  I,  whose  life 
has  been  darkened  by  one  bitter  disap- 
pointment, though  T  can  never,  never  dare 
to  think  of  you ' 

'  But,  Monsieur  de  Troo;leff,  you  were 
going  to  the  Manoir,  were  you  not? 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  you  come  at 
once.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  will  tell  you 
all  that  has  taken  place.  Only  be  very 
guarded  before  my  aunt,  please.' 

'She  lives?' 

'Yes,  wonderful  though  it  seems,  my 
poor  aunt  still  lives.'  And  in  her  heart 
Renee  almost  reproached  herself  for  that 
life  which  had  been  given  to  her.  '  Come,' 
she  said. 

They  walked  in  silence,  he  leading  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.     He  introduced  her 
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to  his  friend  ;  and  when  they  had  reached 
the  Manoir,  she  rang  and  left  him  to  the 
care  of  a  servant. 

As  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  all  his 
fiery  ways  re-asserted  themselves. 

'  What  is  this,  what  is  this  I  hear  from 
Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec — her  uncle 
dead,  her  chateau  destroyed  ?' 

And  Monsieur  de  Carnoet  told  him  all 
that  had  taken  place. 

'  But  you,  why  again  in  Brittany  ?  Do 
you  not  know  the  danger  to  you  and  to 
your  friends  T 

*  I  shall  not  remain  here.  Yes,  I  know  ; 
but  I  am  dispatched  from  the  Prince  at 
Yerona ;  I  am  come  to  raise  an  army  for 
the  Royal  cause.  Too  long  have  you 
borne  with  those  miscreants ;  too  long 
allowed  them  to  beard  you  in  your  very 
houses,  to  take  your  wives  and  daughters 
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from  you,  to  burn  down  accumulated 
treasures  of  centuries.  It  is  outrageous, 
it  is — forgive  me, — it  is  pusillanimous  ;  it 
is  suicidal ;  it  should  not  be  in  a  country 
like  this  where  everyone  is  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause.  I  will  raise  the  cry,  ''  No 
quarter."  I  will  organise  the  attack  as 
well  as  the  defence.  We  will  protect  our 
homes ;  re-establish  royalty ;  in  the  midst 
of  our  armies  we   will  defy  the  villains 

that  would  govern  us  ;  we  will ' 

'  My  dear  sir,'  interrupted  Monsieur  de 
Carnoet,  with  a  smile,  'I  see  you  are  just 
the  same  as  ever — and,  shall  I  say  it  ? — a 
little  too  precipitate  in  your  judgment  and 
measures.  But,  tell  me,  are  you  not  acting 
with  the  Comte  de  Puisaye?  He  is  in 
England;  the  powers  there  favour  him, 
and  will  grant  him  supplies  ;  he  will  return 
and  take  the  command  of  the  forces  he  has 
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tried  to  unite.  But  you  speak  of  raising 
armies  also ' 

'  No,  my  authority  does  not  come  from 
the  same  source.  I  will  in  no  way  be 
dependent  on  his  efforts  ;   I  will ' 

'  Then  will  the  Royal  cause  be  lost,  if 
there  is  division.' 

'  De  Puisaye  acts  too  slowly  ;  De  Puisaye 
is  not  to  be  trusted.' 

'  You  mistake,  De  Puisaye  is  intelligent, 
careful,  and  clever ;  he  has  made  his  way 
at  the  Court  in  London.  Besides,  should 
we  not  all  unite?  Will  it  be  as  ever? 
Too  much  talk  has  always  been  the  ruin 
of  our  party.' 

'  Trust  me,  trust  me.  Monsieur  de  Car- 
noet ;  you  will  see  me  in  no  time  with  an 
army  round  me.  I  shall  call  everyone 
under  the  Royal  standard.  I  will  protect 
you ' 
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'  Nay,  nay ;  leave  us  alone,  we  ask 
for  nothing  else.' 

'  Do  you  object  to  my  coming  here ;  to 
my  coming  to  see  the  comtesse  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Kerguennec  ?' 

'  The  ladies  under  my  roof  are  free, 
Monsieur  de  Trogleff,  free  to  receive  their 
friends  and  do  what  they  please,  still  I 
would  prefer  their  being  left  unnoticed 
just  now.  There  are  rumours  afloat  of 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec 
having  been  mentioned  by  those  we  most 
dread.  She  should  live  hidden  here,  as 
it  were ;  no  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  home  that  shelters  her.  When  once 
those  people  threaten ' 

'Threaten  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguen- 
nec !  Threaten  her  !  I  will  not  hear  of 
it.  Monsieur  de  Carnoet.  She  shall  be 
protected.  I  will  raise  an  army  to 
watch    over    her ;    behind    living    hearts 
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devoted  to  her,  she  will  be  safe.  I  will 
defend  her  with  my  blood.  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  I  love  her?  My  life  is  hers 
to  dispose  of.  I  will  die  for  her,  if  need 
be.' 

'  Ay,  and  many  more  are  there  willing 
to  die  for  the  noble  damoiselle,  peasants 
and  seigneurs  love.  But  again,  I  beg, 
moderate  your  ardour,  study  more  closely 
the  times,  and  the  means  at  your  command ; 
and,  above  all ' 

*  Where  is  the  Chevalier  de  Valvourgs  ?' 
'  In  Toulon.' 

*  Ah  !  Why  there,  and  not  near  his 
betrothed  ?' 

'  He  knows  best.' 

'Ah!  if  Mademoiselle  de  Kerguennec 
were  my  betrothed  ;  if  it  had  been  given 
to  me  to  speak  to  her  when  I  first  thought 
of  her ;  if  T  could  now  call  her  mine ' 

At  that  moment  Rohan  came  into  the 
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room,  his  pale  face  paler  still,  the  large  scar 
on  his  forehead  looking  red  and  angry. 
But  he  said  nothing,  and  Monsieur  de 
Trogleff  felt  checked. 

Monsieur  de  Carnoet,  turning  to  his  son, 
said, 

'  Monsieur  deTrogleiF  comes  from  Verona, 
with  powers  from  the  Prince,  and  full  of 
schemes  for  our  sake.' 

'  For  our  sake  !'  repeated  Rohan,  slowly, 
looking  at  their  visitor. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  were  seriously 
wounded,'  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Trog- 
leff. '  I  hope  you  will  unite  with  me  to 
punish  the  miscreants  who  dared  to  attack 
Kerguennec ;  and,  when  we  are  in  force, 
we  will  put  down  this  infamous  govern- 
ment that  respects  nothing.' 

'  I  hope  you  will ;  my  ambition  does  not 
go  so  far,'  replied  Rohan,  in  a  not  very 
encourao^ino^  tone. 
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'  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  stop  here, 
and  be  trampled  upon  rather  than  act  ?' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Rohan. 
^  We  certainly  have  not  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  fight  our  enemies,  but  when  they 
came — our  people  did  their  best.' 

Monsieur  de  TroglefF  looked  at  him,  and 
seemed  to  think  their  best  had  been  very 
little. 

'  Yet  Kerguennec  is  lost,'  he  said. 

'  Yes  ;  and  the  comte,  who  defended  it, 
is  dead.' 

*  In  fact  you  give  me  no  encourage- 
ment,' Monsieur  de  TrogleiF  said,  laugh- 
ing uncomfortably.  '  Yet,  I  shall  pursue 
my  own  schemes,  and  hold  by  the  or- 
ders I  have  received  from  the  Prince. 
Could  I  see  Madame  le  Comtesse  to- 
morrow ?' 

Rohan  rang  the  bell  and  asked  a  servant 
to   inquire.      Yes,    Madame    la    Comtesse 
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would   see    Monsieur   de   TroglefF  on  the 
morrow. 

And  on  the  morrow  Monsieur  de  TroglefF 
came  again  to  the  Manoir. 
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